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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies first appeared thirty-five years ago.! It is five years 
since the present editors took over from John Haldon, who served as editor for twenty-one 
years. For these reasons it seems appropriate to measure what has been achieved and to 
look forward. | 

During his editorship, John Haldon instituted blind peer reviewing and explicit 
guidelines for authors, making BMGS conform to the standards expected of a modern 
scholarly journal with an international reputation. He likewise allowed for variety in the 
length and content of articles, introducing short notes and critical studies in which current 
issues of theoretical and methodological interest could be exposed and explored Two 
other major changes took place just before we took over joint editorship. The Centre for 
Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies at the University of Birmingham handed 
over production of the journal to Maney Publishing, who published its first issue in 2004, 
in new format; in 2005 BMGS became bi-annual. The latter change resulted in an increase 
in the annual number of pages from 176 (2004) to a notional 240 (2005), our present 
number. 

It takes time for new editors to make their mark on a journal, especially as it was 
only in BMGS 32/1 (2008), three years after we took over, that we came to publish 
Byzantine articles that had been submitted and accepted under the present editors. 
Although we have continued to publish material by established academics and private 
scholars, in the past five years there has been an increase in contributions by younger 
scholars, whether during the first years of their teaching careers or during and shortly 
after completing their doctoral research. In this way we are providing an opportunity to 
younger scholars to establish themselves. 

Ever since its inception, BMGS has offered a dwelling where scholars of Byzantine 
and Modern Greek can cohabit. This cohabitation makes BMGS strikingly different from 
other Byzantine journals, as well as from the Journal of Modern Greek Studies in the US, 
which confines itself to the modern period. For many years our editorial board has 
debated whether there is a recognizable field of scholarly activity called ‘Byzantine and 
Modern Greek studies’. Given that the length of historical time covered by this notional 
field is nearly 1700 years, it is obvious that those working at one chronological extreme 
will be likely to feel little in common with those working at the other. Yet Byzantinists 


1 For the origins of the journal see Anthony Bryer, a founding editor of BMGS, in his 'Byzantine and Modern 
Greck Studies: a partial view', BMGS 12 (1988) 1—26. 
2 Editorial comment, BMGS 9 (1984—5). 
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and Modern Greek scholars are united by the continuity of the Greek language, and to 
some extent by the same geographical area. Moreover, some of our universities — Birming- 
ham, King’s College London and Oxford — engage in Byzantine and Modern Greek 
studies within the same department? In BMGS we try to preserve a balance between the 
Byzantine and modern eras, both in our articles and our book reviews, but this balance is 
difficult to achieve because there are more Byzantinists than Neohellenists, at least outside 
Greece, and the Byzantine era is considerably longer than the modern one. Furthermore, 
the fact that there are now two editors of equal standing, one for Byzantine contributions, 
the other for modern articles, shows our commitment to Byzantine and Modern Greek 
studies as a whole. Some of our articles have successfully spanned both the Byzantine and 
modern eras, whereas others (as in the present issue) focus on topics in the late Byzantine 
and Ottoman periods. We continue to promote Greek history of the Ottoman period.* 

During the past five years BMGS has published contributions on history, art history, 
numismatics, literature, language, cinema and theology. Among the disciplines not repre- 
sented and which we particularly welcome is anthropology. We would like to encourage 
also the submission of critical studies and short notes. 

Since 2005, Maney has made its issues of BMGS available online. From 2010, all past 
volumes of BMGS will also be available online. Readers of BMGS are encouraged here to 
remind their librarians of the need to activate online usage rights with IngentaConnect in 
order to make the full text of all the volumes accessible online. 


Peter Mackridge and Ruth Macrides 


3 For the history of the chairs at Oxford and London and the Centre at Birmingham, see Bryer, ‘Byzantine 
and Modern Greek Studies’. 
4 See J. Haldon's ‘Editorial Comment’ in BMGS 12 (1988). 
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The third section, under the heading of ‘Mimesis’, addresses the Byzantine modification of 
Aristotle’s definition of poetry whereby the ‘imitation of things’ becomes the imitation of other 
texts. Rhetoric, of course, reigns supreme. In contrast to Panagiotis Roilos, who has proposed a 
sophisticated reading of these novels in relation to Byzantine theory and practice, Meunier is 
content to explore in detail the actual use of rhetorical figures in her texts. She also very fully 
investigates the use of direct citation in the novels. The book's largest single surprise comes at this 
point. Among many citations from ancient and a fair number from Byzantine sources, there 
are only two from the ancient Greek novel, and both occur in Eugenianos's Drosilla and Charicles 
(pp. 223-7) — so much for the long-assumed dependence of these novels on their predecessors from 
late antiquity. 

The most important contribution of this book lies in its determination to view the Comnenian 
novels as literary productions in their own right, and not as mere appendages to the ancient novel. 
There were moments when I found this strategy a trifle perverse: when the fictional conflict between 
Arabs and Parthians in Drosilla and Charicles is described as lying ‘outside reality’, I looked in vain 
for some recognition that very similar liberties with history are taken in the ancient novels. In fact, 
the liberties in the Comnenian novels are greater; to have acknowledged this explicitly which would 
have strengthened the book's argument. But a more positive and in the end more lasting conse- 
quence of the approach is to emancipate the Comnenian novels, far more than in any previous 
treatment, from the shadow of late antiquity. 

Meunier goes on, finally, to situate the novels in relation to contemporary or recent Byzantine 
narrative (Digenes Akrites and the hagiographical tradition), to Arab and Persian fiction, and to 
some of the earliest western romances with an orientalizing background. Now and again, as in the 
remark quoted above, she gestures towards more recent developments in fiction, and I wish she had 
done more in this direction. References to broader issues of literary history and theory are confined 
to a single page of the introduction, and she gives short shrift to suggestions that the Comnenian 
novels might themselves have exerted some literary influence. On this she is certainly wrong as 
regards the Greek novels or romances of the Palaeologan period (p. 266). Although it makes sense 
to treat these novels as being in and of their time and place, it may be premature to insist that they 
were 'sans épigones' (p. 268). 

The main flaw of this book is probably not its author's fault. But to judge by the sources on 
which she actually draws, as opposed to her Bibliography, which is up to date, the book must have 
been written (as a doctoral thesis?) in the late 1990s. Had it been published then, it would have been 
truly ground-breaking. As it is, much of the same ground had been covered in print before it 
appeared, in monographs by Ingela Nilsson on Makrembolites (2001) and by Panagiotis Roilos on 
all four novels (2005). There are a number of details on which the information used by Meunier 
was out of date in 2007, and many instances where space could have been saved, and instead a 
dialogue could have been developed with work published during the previous ten years. 


Roderick Beaton 
King's College London 


Cecily Hennessy, Images of Children in Byzantium. Farnham: Ashgate Publishing Ltd., 2008. Pp. 
xviii, 263 (including 14 colour plates) 


Cecily Hennessy has set herself an ambitious task. She notes that little attention has been given 
to the presence of representations of children in Byzantine art; she quotes Ernst Gombrich's 
remark that the solemn mosaics in Ravenna leave the viewer unable ‘to think of noisy children in 
Byzantium’ and Robin Cormack's reaction that this is ‘our perception not the Byzantine one’. She 
therefore proposes to examine representations from the fourth to the fifteenth centuries, in a range 
of media and from a spread of regions. Her aim is not to provide a chronological or regional survey 
but to investigate particular images of children, how they are depicted, and the contexts in which 
these images appear. Her purpose is to evaluate the place and significance of children in visual 
representations and thus in Byzantine society, commenting that in fact little attention of any sort 
has been paid to children in Byzantium. Though the nature of childhood leapt into scholarly debate 
in many fields in the 1960s, following Ariés’ controversial claims of the non-existence of childhood 
before the seventeenth century, Byzantine studies — as so often and for the usual reasons (scrappy 
sources) — has lagged behind, despite some isolated pioneers, notably Ann Moffatt and Evelyne 
Patlagean, and a recent spurt of interest, notably in Paris. H. has therefore been unable to turn to 
consolidated scholarly evaluations of legal, theological and social aspects of the status of Byzantine 
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children and has to rely on her own assessments, which she has done commendably well. Her task 
would have been made easier had she been able to use the very recent Dumbarton Oaks publication 
Becoming Byzantine: children and childhood in Byzantium, edited by Arietta Papaconstantinou 
and Alice-Mary Talbot, the product of a symposium in 2006, which appeared in late 2009. In 
particular Günter Prinzing’s paper on the legal status of children and Brigitte Pitarakis’s lengthy 
examination of the material culture of Byzantine children would have given useful support for H.’s 
observations. 

H.’s first chapter (‘Setting’; pp. 1-40) lays out the background — contemporary scholarship, 
the Byzantine legalities, education, the role of the church and monasticism, marriage and family 
relations. H. sees great significance in the youthful profile of Byzantine demographics. Given a life 
expectancy of around thirty five, probably half the population at any one time was aged under 
twenty: this, H. argues, means that half of the receivers of art were children or young adults, 
as well as a considerable proportion of the producers and quite possible also of those who 
commissioned works of art. Thus, even if children were a silent majority, much more art was 
intended for them than is usually acknowledged. This is a useful point, though perhaps one that is 
too much driven by the present day prominence of *youth culture', arguably a post-1960s phenom- 
enon and the product ob the very different economic circumstances of an industrial, as opposed to 
pre-industrial, society. 

The following chapters divide the material by theme. One of H.'s strengths is that she poses 
questions of her material, but perhaps too many questions to be handled fully. Thus, for example, 
chapter 2 (pp. 41—82) deals with ‘Childhood’, with issues on, for example, how children were dif- 
ferentiated from adults, boys from girls, how the images are handled pictorially and what the image 
communicates about the children societally, whether the images portray a child or a symbol. The 
images that are examined come from the floor mosaics in the villa at Piazza Amerina (early fourth 
century), the pre-iconoclast floor mosaic in the Great Palace in Constantinople, ivory diptychs, the 
illustrations in two ninth-century manuscripts, the Khludov Psalter and the Sacra Parallela in Par. 
Gr. 923, and marginalia in some manuscripts of the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzos, as well as 
images on the tower staircase of St Sophia in Kiev, and children in crowd scenes in illustrations 
of Old and New Testament scenes in both manuscripts and wall paintings: H.’s diachronic and 
multi-media selection of comparanda is amply demonstrated. Primary questions are brought up 
selectively in intermediary conclusions after each example has been addressed, and there is an 
overall conclusion at the end of the chapter in which the analyses have subdued themselves into 
somewhat unexciting conclusions: that children are shown at work and at play, in scenes which 
may or may not represent reality; that childhood was not a distinct phase of life but one with many 
options which included play; that the portrayals of the young indicate their integration into 
society. 

The remaining chapters function in a similar manner, with a broad and eclectic range of 
objects examined: ‘Family’ (pp. 83-110), ‘Sanctity’ (pp. 111—142), ‘Power’ (pp. 142-178), ‘Jesus and 
Mary’ (pp 179-212. 

Not only has H. ventured into an area where the sociological issues are imperfectly studied, 
she has also imposed on herself a huge range of objects, with a correspondingly large bibliography 
and range of scholarly issues to be tackled. This non-art-historian judges that H. has been diligent, 
though in the one case where H. deals with bibliography in which this reviewer is involved views 
abandoned in print some twenty years ago are adduced; which casts shadows over other areas. 
More problematically, discussions of objects over which there is controversy often have to be cur- 
sory (e.g. pp. 174-6 on the notorious dating problems of Vat. Gr. 1851). Stylistically, the phrasing 
is often clumsy and dense: the reader has to unpack an allusive code. Irritatingly often, the wrong 
word is used, e.g. ‘culling’ for ‘currying’ (p. 149), ‘proprietary’ for ‘propriety’ (p. 169). Overall, 
the reader would have been greatly helped if sub-headings had been used as each new item was 
brought into the discussion. There is a good selection of well-positioned, legible black and white 
illustrations, and a block of colour plates. 

The final conclusions (pp. 213-17) are somewhat banal: the evidence suggests that ‘children 
held a visible role in familial and societal life’, that there are many depictions of children in 
Byzantium, that children retain their qualities as children and are not portrayed as small adults, 
that impetus for the portrayal of children came from a variety of generators of art. Ultimately, H. 
stresses that, given the youthful population profile of Byzantium, to view art from the perspective 
of adults rather than of children may distort our understanding, though she does not propose an 
overarching methodological shift for modern critics other than an increased sensitivity to the age 
of the craftsmen and their first audiences. However, the journey towards these conclusions has 
thrown up much of great interest: for example, were the children in the marginalia of Sinai gr. 339 
drawn by juvenile members of a monastic scriptorium? Does the emphasis on the young princes in 
Par. gr. 510 suggest that they rather than their father were the intended recipients? Many particular 
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issues have been raised which defy subordination into a general conclusion. H. is to be congratu- 
lated on having posed so many questions; even if her ambitions have not quite been met, there is 
a wealth of material here which will enhance all future discussions of the place of children in 
Byzantine society, and all readers will profit greatly. 


| Elizabeth Jeffreys 
Exeter College, Oxford 


Liana Giannakopoulou, The Power of Pygmalion. Ancient Greek Sculpture in Modern Greek 
Poetry, 1860-1960. Oxford, Bern: Peter Lang, 2007. Pp. 340 


The usual way in which literary works and works of sculpture are related is through the study of 
ecphrasis, the verbal description of works of art embedded in other, literary, genres. Liana Gianna- 
kopoulou, in this monograph that started life as a doctoral dissertation, resists the strength of that 
rhetorical model and instead suggests that ‘the association of poetry and sculpture goes beyond 
ecphrasis and indeed deserves a separate study' (12). Her readings engage with the responses of 
individual writers to the formal, aesthetic and Pygmalionesque erotic qualities of the sculptural, 
particularly in the poetic works of the Old Athenian (Romantic) School, of Palamas, of Cavafy, 
Sikelianos, and of Seferis. Her conclusion is twofold: firstly, that the relationship between poetry 
and sculpture is, like most other cultural and literary productions of the modern Greek nation state, 
bound up with questions of national identity and a contested classical heritage; secondly, that 
attention to the inner workings of the sculptural can throw light on the respective poets' attitudes 
towards their own art. 

G.’s close readings focus on artistic form — for example in the attractive insight that some 
forms, such as the sonnet, are inherently more sculptural that others — as well as on the use of 
sculptural imagery to describe and articulate artistic work and its processes. It is not clear, how- 
ever, what exactly the sculptural comprises, especially in relation to her title. Not all sculpture 
follows the Pygmalion model of a desire for bringing material art to life (a complex motif with 
a long tradition in modern art and literature that is in any case assumed rather than addressed 
specifically — a missed opportunity). More importantly for her analytical framework, every ancient 
architectural or monumental artifact appears to qualify self-evidently as sculpture, a classification 
that is never elaborated on, especially if the humanizing ‘power of Pygmalion’ invoked in the title 
is meant to be significant. 

Even though G. is right that the relationship between poetry and sculpture is not exhausted 
by reference to ecphrasis, making her study a welcome contribution, some exploration of ecphrasis 
as a foundation would still have been useful. Her analysis works predominantly through close 
readings, which are all thorough and offer some fresh insights: among them her comments on the 
tension between neo-classical and Romantic artistic programmes that is made apparent for the Old 
Athenian School in relation to the sculptural; her analysis of Seferis’ motif of sculpture as something 
that with the exception of the Cyprus poems cannot actually be assimilated into his chosen poetic 
frame, despite the importance of the preservation of memory through art; or her comprehensive 
reading of sculptural instances in Cavafy — a reading that could and should well have been put in 
dialogue with a recent special issue of Classical and Modern Literature 23.2. (2003) dedicated to 
Cavafy that includes several contributions on Cavafy's ecphrastic strategies. 

G.'s readings open up some promising avenues of further development, even though those 
impulses are not followed up in the present study. Given her conclusion, for example, that 
national identity and classical heritage are at issue, it would be a natural next step to integrate her 
readings with the larger developing discourse of the nation state about the artist's role, and with 
the socio-cultural position of art since the nineteenth century. This ties in with the very relevant 
point she makes in her introduction about ‘monumental poetry’ as a feature of ancient, and in 
particular archaic Greek literature, as exemplified in Pindar's poetry of praise and as consciously 
reflected by the modern writers in question (Deborah Steiner's influential monograph Images in 
Mind. Statues in Archaic and Classical Literature and Thought (2001) would have been useful here): 
the tension between a public and a private role of art, and the fluid definitions of their respective 
spheres is only hinted at, rather than ever fully explored. 

Twenty colour plates of extraordinarily uneven colouring illustrate the book (with one 
reference to a wrong plate, p. 251). 


Constanze Güthenke 
Princeton University 
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lines. The exceptionally long sermons are all sui generis; thus H26 consists of 626 Byzantine 
dodecasyllable verses; H14 is the Funeral Oration (684 lines) preached in August 888 for his parents; 
and H38 is a youthful panegyric (1685 lines) composed at the request of Leo’s father, Basil I. For 
an adequate appreciation of these writings one needs to bear in mind the historical circumstances 
in which they were written. For example, the references in H15 to the childless sorrow of Mary’s 
parents take on a poignant force when one remembers that Leo was childless himself till 905, despite 
three marriages. | 

However, one looks in vain in these writings for direct references to the historical problems 
that beset Leo during his eventful life (e.g. his three-year imprisonment before 886; or the plots that 
threatened him in later years, 903 and 906; let alone the problems of his fourth marriage). One can 
feel the presence of Photius in the background: the rhetorical erudition? and skill of Leo is itself a 
tribute, quite apart from his theological debt. But one would never guess that Leo had installed his 
brother as Patriarch, and preached on the occasion, after sending Photius into exile. The main inter- 
est of these homilies is probably literary: the consummate word-play, the sentence construction, the 
‘convoluted phrasing’ of the titles, as the editor notes (pp. XXXVII), but also of many paragraphs 
in the text. The style is highly personal, deliberately so, as the orator frequently interposes opinions 
as his own. One feels in the presence of a writer who is in complete control and is savouring his 
words. But other features are also striking: the repeated references to Leo's responsibility as a 
‘pastor’ of his people, and also the sheer piety that breaks through despite all the self-advertisement 
and showy erudition. For anyone interested in approaching first-hand the mind and soul of a 
Byzantine Emperor, these homilies cannot be surpassed. 


Joseph A. Munitiz, 
Birmingham University 


! Quoted by Dr Antonopoulou in her 1997 volume, p. 91. 

? It may be useful to add here a list of the dates suggested in that work (H = Homily): prior to taking over as Emperor: 882 
Nov. H38; 883 Jan. H41; during his reign: 886 Dec. H22; 886-888 H1, H11, H23, H27, H32, H33, H34; 888 Aug. H14; 
886-893 H17, H18, H19; 891-893 H37; 893-901 H6, H7; 894-896 H12, H13, H15, H16, H18, H20; H40; 904 H29; cf. 
Homilies of Leo VI, p. 69-71. 

> Several of the Homilies show Leo’s preoccupation with the precepts of Menander. 


Florence Meunier, Le roman byzantin du XII siècle. A la découverte d'un nouveau monde? Paris: 
Honoré Champion, 2007, Pp. 325 


This is the fullest study to date of the four novels (or ‘romances’) written in Greek around the 
middle of the twelfth century. Efficiently organised in three large sections, it is informed throughout 
by an evident enthusiasm for these little-known and under-appreciated works of fiction from the 
time of the Crusades. The first section, broadly devoted to the context of the novels’ production, 
deals with the familiar issues of dating and realia. To what extent do these stories of ideal love, set 
in a remote pagan past and predicated upon the Greek novels of late antiquity, reflect or comment 
upon the Christian, imperial society in which they emerged? Meunier gives us rather more of a 
potted history of the Byzantine millennium than is strictly necessary in a book so specialised, but 
she does investigate an impressive range of evidence. When, in the novels, do diners recline, as in 
ancient texts and practice, and when do they sit up to table? The identification of a specifically 
Byzantine sense of humour (this word in English) in Hysmine and Hysminias is welcome, even if 
some will need convincing that such a thing ever existed. 

Time and space are exhaustively examined in the second section. From the settings and 
journeys of the characters, Meunier concludes that the Byzantine authors of the twelfth century 
had little interest in locations that lay outside Byzantine control; she also infers an anxiety about 
the shrinkage of the empire at the time. But she is surely right to shift the emphasis towards the 
interiorization of both space and time in these narratives. The locus classicus for this is Hysmine 
and Hysminias, in which most of the action is distributed among symmetrically arranged fictional 
cities. (I was not convinced that Daphnepolis may be intended to signify Antioch, an argument that 
weakens the overall reading.) As with space, so with time, which is similarly abstracted from any 
recognisable history. From these remarkable narrative strategies, Meunier convincingly extrapolates 
a poetics that values the inner, subjective experience of individuals, and is to varying degrees indif- 
ferent to representing the external world at all. In this, as in other respects, she singles out Hysmine 
and Hysminias, in which these developments are taken further than in the other three novels, at 


one point even going so far as to assert, ‘Makrembolites becomes in this way a modern novelist’ 
(265). 
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The third section, under the heading of ‘Mimesis’, addresses the Byzantine modification of 
Aristotle’s definition of poetry whereby the ‘imitation of things’ becomes the imitation of other 
texts. Rhetoric, of course, reigns supreme. In contrast to Panagiotis Roilos, who has proposed a 
sophisticated reading of these novels in relation to Byzantine theory and practice, Meunier is 
content to explore in detail the actual use of rhetorical figures in her texts. She also very fully 
investigates the use of direct citation in the novels. The book's largest single surprise comes at this 
point. Among many citations from ancient and a fair number from Byzantine sources, there 
are only two from the ancient Greek novel, and both occur in Eugenianos's Drosilla and Charicles 
(pp. 223-7) — so much for the long-assumed dependence of these novels on their predecessors from 
late antiquity. 

The most important contribution of this book lies in its determination to view the Comnenian 
novels as literary productions in their own right, and not as mere appendages to the ancient novel. 
There were moments when I found this strategy a trifle perverse: when the fictional conflict between 
Arabs and Parthians in Drosilla and Charicles is described as lying ‘outside reality’, I looked in vain 
for some recognition that very similar liberties with history are taken in the ancient novels. In fact, 
the liberties in the Comnenian novels are greater; to have acknowledged this explicitly which would 
have strengthened the book's argument. But a more positive and in the end more lasting conse- 
quence of the approach is to emancipate the Comnenian novels, far more than in any previous 
treatment, from the shadow of late antiquity. 

Meunier goes on, finally, to situate the novels in relation to contemporary or recent Byzantine 
narrative (Digenes Akrites and the hagiographical tradition), to Arab and Persian fiction, and to 
some of the earliest western romances with an orientalizing background. Now and again, as in the 
remark quoted above, she gestures towards more recent developments in fiction, and I wish she had 
done more in this direction. References to broader issues of literary history and theory are confined 
to a single page of the introduction, and she gives short shrift to suggestions that the Comnenian 
novels might themselves have exerted some literary influence. On this she is certainly wrong as 
regards the Greek novels or romances of the Palaeologan period (p. 266). Although it makes sense 
to treat these novels as being in and of their time and place, it may be premature to insist that they 
were 'sans épigones' (p. 268). 

The main flaw of this book is probably not its author's fault. But to judge by the sources on 
which she actually draws, as opposed to her Bibliography, which is up to date, the book must have 
been written (as a doctoral thesis?) in the late 1990s. Had it been published then, it would have been 
truly ground-breaking. As it is, much of the same ground had been covered in print before it 
appeared, in monographs by Ingela Nilsson on Makrembolites (2001) and by Panagiotis Roilos on 
all four novels (2005). There are a number of details on which the information used by Meunier 
was out of date in 2007, and many instances where space could have been saved, and instead a 
dialogue could have been developed with work published during the previous ten years. 


Roderick Beaton 
King's College London 


Cecily Hennessy, Images of Children in Byzantium. Farnham: Ashgate Publishing Ltd., 2008. Pp. 
xviii, 263 (including 14 colour plates) 


Cecily Hennessy has set herself an ambitious task. She notes that little attention has been given 
to the presence of representations of children in Byzantine art; she quotes Ernst Gombrich's 
remark that the solemn mosaics in Ravenna leave the viewer unable ‘to think of noisy children in 
Byzantium’ and Robin Cormack's reaction that this is ‘our perception not the Byzantine one’. She 
therefore proposes to examine representations from the fourth to the fifteenth centuries, in a range 
of media and from a spread of regions. Her aim is not to provide a chronological or regional survey 
but to investigate particular images of children, how they are depicted, and the contexts in which 
these images appear. Her purpose is to evaluate the place and significance of children in visual 
representations and thus in Byzantine society, commenting that in fact little attention of any sort 
has been paid to children in Byzantium. Though the nature of childhood leapt into scholarly debate 
in many fields in the 1960s, following Ariés’ controversial claims of the non-existence of childhood 
before the seventeenth century, Byzantine studies — as so often and for the usual reasons (scrappy 
sources) — has lagged behind, despite some isolated pioneers, notably Ann Moffatt and Evelyne 
Patlagean, and a recent spurt of interest, notably in Paris. H. has therefore been unable to turn to 
consolidated scholarly evaluations of legal, theological and social aspects of the status of Byzantine 
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James E. Miller, The United States & the Making of Modern Greece. History & Power, 1950-1974, 
Chapel Hill: the University of North Carolina Press, 2009. Pp. 301 


When the United States rode to the rescue of Greece during the civil war and ensured the defeat of 
communism through massive aid there was every expectation that it would succeed Britain as the 
favoured patron and be held in equal reverence. They did indeed coalesce during the critical period 
of the Cold War covered in this important new study but were always uneasy bedfellows. James 
Miller considers the Greek response to the exercise of American power, which expressed itself in 
an often defiant foreign policy. He does so by utilising an impressive array of archival sources 
in Greece, the United States, Britain and France. He also draws on his personal experience as 
a frequent visitor to Greece since 1965. The result is a fascinating study that fills a gap in the 
literature. 

Although the Americans, like the British, were steeped in Philhellenism, the Truman adminis- 
tration's decision to intervene in the civil war was coldly calculated. Greece was seen as an 
important bastion of western democracy in the Balkans, as another important frontier in the Cold 
War. For this reason, Washington was prepared to pour in millions of dollars to modernise the 
Greek armed forces, to reconstruct the Greek economy and to reform political institutions. Once 
the civil war was won, however, American intervention aroused increasing resentment from the 
Palace, the armed forces and the political classes. This trend intensified once Marshall Aid finished 
and the scale of the military assistance programme diminished. Turkey was increasingly seen by 
Washington as a more important ally, a favouritism that rankled with Greek decision-makers, who 
had naively expected US aid to continue on the same scale as before. 

Whilst the parameters of the American-Greek relationship are familiar, what sets this study 
apart is the level of detail derived from the original research. For example, we learn that James Van 
Fleet, head of the American military assistance programme, was recalled in mid-1950 because he 
had ‘gone native’. What America sought was a fine balance between creating and maintaining Greek 
armed forces that were capable of providing internal and external security but not of such potency 
that they would encourage expansionism. 

The vexed question of Cyprus inevitably looms large, and three splendid chapters are devoted 
to this thorny issue. Washington was reluctant to become embroiled, initially seeking to nudge the 
British towards decolonisation. Not wishing to offend its NATO allies, the United States refused 
to take the lead. Having blocked consideration of the Cyprus question at the United Nations, the 
Americans fostered secret diplomacy between the parties, a policy that paid off once the inflexible 
Eden was replaced by the pragmatic Macmillan in 10 Downing Street. Greece's failure to achieve 
enosis with Cyprus was blamed on Washington, and marked a turning point in Greek-American 
relations. This altered ‘the Greek picture of Uncle Sam as well-meaning, rich, kindly, but a bit 
stupid’ (p.65) to a conspiratorial perception that the United States was involved in murky anti- 
Greek intrigue, not least with the dastardly Turks. The drama gradually builds until the culminat- 
ing point when, in July 1974, Washington, under Nixon and Kissinger, tilted towards Ankara not 
least because Congress was hostile to the Greek junta. 

The Colonels’ regime also figures prominently in this volume. Miller contends that ‘US offi- 
cials neither encouraged nor supported the coup of April 1967’. The problem thereafter was that 
the Colonels took refuge under the NATO mantle, to avert any American-led effort to unseat them. 
Washington, in turn, under Johnson and then Nixon, elected to play along, notwithstanding the 
brutality, corruption and incompetence of the junta dictatorship, which suspended the constitution. 
Although the efforts of Andreas Papandreou, the son of the ousted Greek prime minister, George 
Papandreou, to win American support (partly through his polemic, Democracy at Gunpoint) reso- 
nated with the American left, it fell on deaf ears in the White House. In truth, the Greek question 
was a minor issue to an administration beset by Vietnam and a floundering economy. Arms supplies 
were suspended but beyond this no pressure was exerted to persuade the Colonels to embark on 
democratic reforms. Nixon decided not to apply economic sanctions and, after a review by the new 
ambassador, Henry Tasca, elected to resume military aid in September 1970. 

The book is written in a lively and accessible style. At times, the level of detail stands in the 
way of larger points, and more incisive overviews would have been useful. Overall, this is an 
impressive study. Miller provides historical context to his chapters and invests them with fascinat- 
ing detail drawn from his wide-ranging research. He manages both to convey policy debates at the 
highest levels while also offering insights into the attitudes and actions of Greek and American 
officials, including the all-important American Ambassador to Athens, which underpins the 
unfurling of events. 


Steve Morewood 
Birmingham University 
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issues have been raised which defy subordination into a general conclusion. H. is to be congratu- 
lated on having posed so many questions; even if her ambitions have not quite been met, there is 
a wealth of material here which will enhance all future discussions of the place of children in 
Byzantine society, and all readers will profit greatly. 


| Elizabeth Jeffreys 
Exeter College, Oxford 


Liana Giannakopoulou, The Power of Pygmalion. Ancient Greek Sculpture in Modern Greek 
Poetry, 1860-1960. Oxford, Bern: Peter Lang, 2007. Pp. 340 


The usual way in which literary works and works of sculpture are related is through the study of 
ecphrasis, the verbal description of works of art embedded in other, literary, genres. Liana Gianna- 
kopoulou, in this monograph that started life as a doctoral dissertation, resists the strength of that 
rhetorical model and instead suggests that ‘the association of poetry and sculpture goes beyond 
ecphrasis and indeed deserves a separate study' (12). Her readings engage with the responses of 
individual writers to the formal, aesthetic and Pygmalionesque erotic qualities of the sculptural, 
particularly in the poetic works of the Old Athenian (Romantic) School, of Palamas, of Cavafy, 
Sikelianos, and of Seferis. Her conclusion is twofold: firstly, that the relationship between poetry 
and sculpture is, like most other cultural and literary productions of the modern Greek nation state, 
bound up with questions of national identity and a contested classical heritage; secondly, that 
attention to the inner workings of the sculptural can throw light on the respective poets' attitudes 
towards their own art. 

G.’s close readings focus on artistic form — for example in the attractive insight that some 
forms, such as the sonnet, are inherently more sculptural that others — as well as on the use of 
sculptural imagery to describe and articulate artistic work and its processes. It is not clear, how- 
ever, what exactly the sculptural comprises, especially in relation to her title. Not all sculpture 
follows the Pygmalion model of a desire for bringing material art to life (a complex motif with 
a long tradition in modern art and literature that is in any case assumed rather than addressed 
specifically — a missed opportunity). More importantly for her analytical framework, every ancient 
architectural or monumental artifact appears to qualify self-evidently as sculpture, a classification 
that is never elaborated on, especially if the humanizing ‘power of Pygmalion’ invoked in the title 
is meant to be significant. 

Even though G. is right that the relationship between poetry and sculpture is not exhausted 
by reference to ecphrasis, making her study a welcome contribution, some exploration of ecphrasis 
as a foundation would still have been useful. Her analysis works predominantly through close 
readings, which are all thorough and offer some fresh insights: among them her comments on the 
tension between neo-classical and Romantic artistic programmes that is made apparent for the Old 
Athenian School in relation to the sculptural; her analysis of Seferis’ motif of sculpture as something 
that with the exception of the Cyprus poems cannot actually be assimilated into his chosen poetic 
frame, despite the importance of the preservation of memory through art; or her comprehensive 
reading of sculptural instances in Cavafy — a reading that could and should well have been put in 
dialogue with a recent special issue of Classical and Modern Literature 23.2. (2003) dedicated to 
Cavafy that includes several contributions on Cavafy's ecphrastic strategies. 

G.'s readings open up some promising avenues of further development, even though those 
impulses are not followed up in the present study. Given her conclusion, for example, that 
national identity and classical heritage are at issue, it would be a natural next step to integrate her 
readings with the larger developing discourse of the nation state about the artist's role, and with 
the socio-cultural position of art since the nineteenth century. This ties in with the very relevant 
point she makes in her introduction about ‘monumental poetry’ as a feature of ancient, and in 
particular archaic Greek literature, as exemplified in Pindar's poetry of praise and as consciously 
reflected by the modern writers in question (Deborah Steiner's influential monograph Images in 
Mind. Statues in Archaic and Classical Literature and Thought (2001) would have been useful here): 
the tension between a public and a private role of art, and the fluid definitions of their respective 
spheres is only hinted at, rather than ever fully explored. 

Twenty colour plates of extraordinarily uneven colouring illustrate the book (with one 
reference to a wrong plate, p. 251). 


Constanze Güthenke 
Princeton University 
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Mustafa Bilgin, Britain and Turkey in the Middle East: Politics and Influence in tbe Early Cold War 
Era. London: Tauris Academic Studies, 2008. Pp. X, 323 


This book is a very useful addition to the overlapping literatures of Anglo-Turkish relations, 
Middle Eastern affairs and the genesis of the Cold War after 1945. Its starting point is how mutual 
suspicion between Britain and Turkey during the war against Germany — Turkish fear that the 
British would entice them into belligerency and then leave them in the lurch, British suspicion that 
if one gave scarce arms to the Turks they would simply hoard them for their own purposes — was 
gradually eroded by a shared anxiety about the ambitions of an overweening Soviet Union. In 
tracing this process, Bilgin's focus on the question of the Straits is especially valuable because it 
highlights the continuities with Anglo-Turkish and European issues buried deep in the nineteenth 
century. 

The ground trodden in the volume is hardly fresh to ‘contemporary’ historians. What will be 
fresh to many, however, is to have the Turkish perspective consistently put alongside British and 
American versions. This is particularly so with regard to the Middle East, because Bilgin provides 
a clear sense of the fluctuations of Turco-Arab relations, pre-eminently with Iraq and Syria (the 
latter bound up with the fate of the disputed Hatay, or Alexandretta, province). The treatment 
underlines how much more complex and shifting were imponderables often over-simplified in 
accounts of Western foreign policy during the period. 

On the Turkish side of the story, a striking feature is how long and tenaciously Ankara 
clung to the ‘old’ British guarantee of 1939 because it offered the only scrap of paper they had that 
support might be forthcoming were the Soviet Union to make a grab at their territory. Only the 
fortuitous outbreak of the war in Korea allowed them in the end to successfully jump from a 
guarantee that everybody knew had really become worthless to one (NATO membership) which 
was real. Bilgin's narrative provides a powerful sense of how progressively after 1946—7 the British 
were important to the Turks not in and of themselves, but because it was through them that 
Ankara might hope to gain some purchase on the people who really mattered — the Americans. 
Again, this puts another angle on why the British could not themselves afford a break with 
Washington, and evacuated so hurriedly from Palestine in May, 1948 to avoid one. 

From a British perspective, this volume shows that the Turks were always second-best to what 
London really wanted after 1945: to stay in Egypt with a primary line of defence along the Suez. 
They could hope eventually to bend the Egyptians to their own purposes, with the help of the many 
thousands of British troops already there. One could never hope to ‘bend’ the Turks in the same 
way, as two world wars (not to mention their aftermaths) had shown. It was only a spreading 
despair over Egypt that eventually deflected the British towards those conceptions of ‘northern 
defence — or the “Turkish Triangular Strategy’ — in which Iraq provided the critical Arab linkage. 
Bilgin shows how what ended up as the ‘Baghdad Pact’ in 1955 came about as the somewhat 
haphazard crossing-point of mutual conveniences, with all the fragility this implies. 

Readers of this volume will be particularly interested in what is explicit but also implicit about 
Hellenic connections. In the genesis of Anglo-American cold war thinking, Greece was necessarily 
put alongside Turkey, but in the end it was the Straits that mattered above all, as in the days of 
Stratford Canning, and as such of the two Turkey was the vital prop. By 1952— just when the 
forces of Cypriot enosis were gearing themselves up — this prioritizing was becoming plain; Field 
Marshal Montgomery’s trip to Ankara as Chief of the Imperial General Staff during May was 
a vital marker. Had the intricacies of Western diplomacy been followed with devotion in the 
archiepiscopal palace in Nicosia, or Colonel Grivas’s front-room, this might have raised a doubt. 
But that is not the way history works. 

This book has been carefully and widely researched. Although the subject matter is complex, 
the reader is never left confused as to what is going on, and clearly great effort has gone into 
making the prose transparent and accessible. The treatment might have been made more effective 
still with greater use of direct quotation. When the author includes an extract from a Turkish 
newspaper after a red-crescent flag was burned in Aleppo during October 1951 (‘we can crush these 
insects’), for example, there is conjured up a profound sense of the continuing burden’ of the past 
that recitations of foreign policy discussions simply cannot do. Overall, this is a highly interesting 
book and forms an excellent addition to the growing list of I.B. Tauris in Eastern Mediterranean 
and Middle Eastern affairs. 


Robert Holland, 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies 
University of London 
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Spyros Moschonas, Jdeodoyia kai yA@ooa. Athens: Patakis, 2005. Pp. 338 


This book sums up Moschonas’ earlier work on specific issues of language and ideology, presenting 
in a coherent, comprehensive and transparent way the underlying theoretical framework of his 
research. The overall aim of the book is ‘the presentation of those very general principles that would 
allow anyone to refer to secondary bibliography about language and ideologies and attempt a syn- 
thesis adequate to his own interests and preferences’ (p. 9). Moschonas identifies two such principles 
(discussed in chapters two and three of the book respectively). His line of argumentation is 
presented down to the smallest detail in a way that allows the reader to make up his own mind, 
aided by sometimes very long footnotes with extensive references to secondary bibliography from 
different disciplines (from philosophy of language to applied linguistics and from pragmatics to 
sociolinguistics and discourse analysis). 

The framework presented here can be used for defining ideologies in general as well as speci- 
fying the role and function of linguistic ideologies. The title of the book (‘Ideology and Language’) 
reflects Moschonas’ chief maxim: it is not possible to understand and analyse language ideologies 
without first defining ideologies in general; the book is structured accordingly in three chapters, 
progressively moving from ideologies in general to ideologies that relate to language. 

The first chapter (“Two moments of ideology: from scholarship to criticism’) provides the 
necessary historical background for the development of the notion of ‘ideology’ and its inherently 
inextricable connection with language (in the work of the French philosopher Antoine Destutt de 
Tracy (1754-1836), who coined the term ‘ideology’ in the first place). Moschonas contrasts the 
descriptive standpoint of the French idéologues with the later critical and analytical examination of 
the term by Marx and Engels in their Deutsche Ideologie (written 1845—46, published 1932). These 
two antagonistic views of ideology have however one thing in common: both adhere to the notion 
of ‘linguistic relativism’ or the conflation of language and thought (or ideas). In going back to the 
origins of ideology and critique on ideology, Moschonas sets the frame for a new approach, one 
that allows for a critical understanding of ideologies while, at the same time, providing anyone 
studying them with the necessary means for their description. 

The first step towards this new approach is the identification of ten primary characteristics of 
ideology in chapter two (‘A conceptual ten-point catalogue. Between “ideology” and “idea-logy” 
[weadroyia]’). This is a long chapter (139 pages), evolving in a way from the extensive discussion and 
analysis of each of the principles making the ten-point catalogue: each characteristic is constantly 
refined through revision in dialogue with relevant views from secondary bibliography. The first 
characteristic, one of the two identifying characteristics of ideology, is defined in the beginning of 
the chapter (p. 79) as follows: ‘Ideologies are systems of ideas’. The reader soon realizes that the 
unsophisticated wording of the beginning of the chapter is deliberate. Moschonas digs gradually 
deeper by introducing new concepts or counter-arguments and objections developed in linguistics 
and related fields like semiotics. At the end of the discussion the principle is rephrased: ‘Ideologies 
are second degree semiotic systems’ (p. 91). Moschonas is interested in presenting the conceptual 
edges of ideology, rejecting the idea that there is a single definition of the term. In this chapter he 
leads by example, constantly refining the ten principles of ideology he has identified: the reader, 
however, has rather the sense that he is attending a series of introductory lectures (this feeling is 
strengthened by the extensive use of diagrams and logical symbols within the text). The analysis 
becomes nevertheless more persuasive where Moschonas presents concrete examples, as for exam- 
ple in his discussion of the quest for a Modern Greek standard language and the corresponding 
ideology of demoticism (pp. 135—141; this set of issues belongs to his fourth principle, ‘Ideologies 
are historical phenomena’). 

The third chapter (“Themes [1ónoi] of language ideology. From meta-language to language’) 
deals with language ideologies. Moschonas introduces here his second principle for identifying and 
analysing (linguistic) ideologies: ‘Linguistic ideologies are meta-linguistic systems’. The use of the 
notion of meta-language (‘language that refers to or uses linguistic categories’ p. 233) as a key to 
understanding language ideologies is extremely productive. Moschonas demonstrates, using con- 
crete examples, how language ideologies are primarily ideologies, and linguistic ideologies are 
primarily meta-linguistic systems (i.e. they are expressed in a specific linguistic meta-language that 
may progressively create new ideologies). This chapter will appeal more to readers interested in the 
application of theory to specific language use settings (and especially those interested in issues of 
ideology in relation to the standardization of Modern Greek). 

To conclude: this is a book that should not be ignored by anyone interested in exploring issues 
of ideology and language. Because it is written in Greek, it is bound to attract primarily the interest 
of those concerned with this language. Moschonas, however, does himself no favours by adopting 
a style that makes quite heavy use of linguistic jargon, coupled in places with rather unexpected 
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colloquial expressions (perhaps in a deliberate attempt to demonstrate that the standardization of 
academic writing in Greek is related to ideological factors?); this might alienate readers with little 
or no background in linguistics. A detailed subject index, a structured bibliography with a different 
bibliographic reference system (thus reducing the size of footnotes) and perhaps a glossary of 
linguistic terms would considerably enhance the readability of this book, making it an invaluable 
tool for researchers and students alike. 


Notis Toufexis 
Cambridge University 
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Theodora Antonopoulou, Leonis VI Sapientis Imperatoris Byzantini Homiliae, Turnhout: Brepols 
Publishers, 2008. Pp. CCXXX, 689 


In 1997 Dr Antonopoulou published the bulk of her Oxford doctoral thesis with the title, The 
Homilies of the Emperor Leo VI [Brill Series: The Medieval Mediterranean, 14]. Now in 2008 the 
Corpus Christianorum publishes a massive companion volume, her critical edition of the Greek 
texts. Initially readers should be advised that the two volumes really form a unity and each requires 
the other. 

The net result of this great undertaking is that we now have reliable access to the religious 
writings of this remarkable Byzantine Emperor (born 866, reign 886—912), who was also responsible 
for a radical revision of the legal system, for at least one military handbook (the Taktika), and for 
other writings. It has been the custom to speak disparagingly of his literary efforts (‘an educated 
man who dabbled in literature', the remark in the Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium entry, p. 1210, 
is typical). However, no balanced judgement was possible in the absence of critical editions; ‘Beck’s 
contention that Leo stood at the beginning of a new, baroque art of writing'! required justification. 
It is no exaggeration to say that a major Byzantine author has at last been properly presented and 
can now be judged. 

The edition has some remarkable features. Firstly, the editor is fortunate in that the Emperor 
left behind him a quasi-official ‘edition’ and she has been able to reconstruct this ‘special pane- 
gyrikon', adding to the known manuscripts one important palimpsest discovered in St Petersburg. 
With such excellent witnesses, che apparatus criticus for most of the homilies (37 were included and 
numbered in the imperial collection) can be relatively slight, though it is remarkable how even here 
the ingenuity and thoroughness of the editor has been at work. A judicious choice of the alternative 
readings found in earlier editors (notably Akakios) helps one to see the remarkable progress made. 
In addition, quite frequently a brief note explains an obscure grammatical passage. For the remain- 
ing five homilies (38-42) the editor builds up a convincing case for their authenticity (based on 
both manuscripts and style); she argues that they were early works of Leo, written before he had 
developed his mature style. Unfortunately, only a few hints are given in this edition of the likely 
dates (for these one must turn to the earlier volume by Dr Antonopoulou).? 

Perhaps the second most striking feature of this editor's work is the astonishing fullness of the 
apparatus fontium that accompanies each page; pain-staking effort must have been required to track 
down so fully the sources used by the Emperor. In certain cases (e.g. some hagiographical homilies) 
one can see how closely he reworked his models; in others, the literary and patristic allusions are 
less evident. A reader can appreciate at once the complexity of the quotations as different fonts (and 
italics) are used to highlight the sources. The edition includes 75 pages of Fontes, about a half being 
Scripture references (proof, if that were needed, of Leo's familiarity with the Bible). 

Two features of the printed text deserve notice: (i) the use of dashes (instead of parentheses) 
to alleviate the complexity of the sentences; this addition (along with quotation marks) to the 
original Byzantine system of punctuation may offend some purists, but will be greatly appreciated 
by most of today's readers. (ii) the division into paragraphs is very striking, but is based on the 
evidence of the key manuscript (Vatopedi 408) along with the other close witnesses to the imperial 
‘edition’: the prose appears split into ‘verses’ (called ‘hymnic passages’ in her earlier work). This 
gives a visual-aid to appreciate the auditory structure of passages (when the congregation would 
have had the repetition of a word or phrase to help them). However, a caveat has to be added as 
Leo’s style will be an obstacle to those less familiar with cultivated Greek. 

The actual contents of the Homilies were arranged by Leo (or his original editor) to follow 
the Dominical and Marian feasts of the liturgical year from March to February (starting with the 
Annunciation, taking in Holy Week, Pentecost, the summer feasts of the Transfiguration and 
Assumption, Christmas and the start of Lent); then a number of hagiographical homilies were 
added, and homilies preached at the dedication of Churches. About 14 of the homilies number 
under 200 lines each (5 are very short, under 100), but the majority (some 20) oscillate around 300 
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lines. The exceptionally long sermons are all sui generis; thus H26 consists of 626 Byzantine 
dodecasyllable verses; H14 is the Funeral Oration (684 lines) preached in August 888 for his parents; 
and H38 is a youthful panegyric (1685 lines) composed at the request of Leo’s father, Basil I. For 
an adequate appreciation of these writings one needs to bear in mind the historical circumstances 
in which they were written. For example, the references in H15 to the childless sorrow of Mary’s 
parents take on a poignant force when one remembers that Leo was childless himself till 905, despite 
three marriages. | 

However, one looks in vain in these writings for direct references to the historical problems 
that beset Leo during his eventful life (e.g. his three-year imprisonment before 886; or the plots that 
threatened him in later years, 903 and 906; let alone the problems of his fourth marriage). One can 
feel the presence of Photius in the background: the rhetorical erudition? and skill of Leo is itself a 
tribute, quite apart from his theological debt. But one would never guess that Leo had installed his 
brother as Patriarch, and preached on the occasion, after sending Photius into exile. The main inter- 
est of these homilies is probably literary: the consummate word-play, the sentence construction, the 
‘convoluted phrasing’ of the titles, as the editor notes (pp. XXXVII), but also of many paragraphs 
in the text. The style is highly personal, deliberately so, as the orator frequently interposes opinions 
as his own. One feels in the presence of a writer who is in complete control and is savouring his 
words. But other features are also striking: the repeated references to Leo's responsibility as a 
‘pastor’ of his people, and also the sheer piety that breaks through despite all the self-advertisement 
and showy erudition. For anyone interested in approaching first-hand the mind and soul of a 
Byzantine Emperor, these homilies cannot be surpassed. 


Joseph A. Munitiz, 
Birmingham University 


! Quoted by Dr Antonopoulou in her 1997 volume, p. 91. 

? It may be useful to add here a list of the dates suggested in that work (H = Homily): prior to taking over as Emperor: 882 
Nov. H38; 883 Jan. H41; during his reign: 886 Dec. H22; 886-888 H1, H11, H23, H27, H32, H33, H34; 888 Aug. H14; 
886-893 H17, H18, H19; 891-893 H37; 893-901 H6, H7; 894-896 H12, H13, H15, H16, H18, H20; H40; 904 H29; cf. 
Homilies of Leo VI, p. 69-71. 

> Several of the Homilies show Leo’s preoccupation with the precepts of Menander. 


Florence Meunier, Le roman byzantin du XII siècle. A la découverte d'un nouveau monde? Paris: 
Honoré Champion, 2007, Pp. 325 


This is the fullest study to date of the four novels (or ‘romances’) written in Greek around the 
middle of the twelfth century. Efficiently organised in three large sections, it is informed throughout 
by an evident enthusiasm for these little-known and under-appreciated works of fiction from the 
time of the Crusades. The first section, broadly devoted to the context of the novels’ production, 
deals with the familiar issues of dating and realia. To what extent do these stories of ideal love, set 
in a remote pagan past and predicated upon the Greek novels of late antiquity, reflect or comment 
upon the Christian, imperial society in which they emerged? Meunier gives us rather more of a 
potted history of the Byzantine millennium than is strictly necessary in a book so specialised, but 
she does investigate an impressive range of evidence. When, in the novels, do diners recline, as in 
ancient texts and practice, and when do they sit up to table? The identification of a specifically 
Byzantine sense of humour (this word in English) in Hysmine and Hysminias is welcome, even if 
some will need convincing that such a thing ever existed. 

Time and space are exhaustively examined in the second section. From the settings and 
journeys of the characters, Meunier concludes that the Byzantine authors of the twelfth century 
had little interest in locations that lay outside Byzantine control; she also infers an anxiety about 
the shrinkage of the empire at the time. But she is surely right to shift the emphasis towards the 
interiorization of both space and time in these narratives. The locus classicus for this is Hysmine 
and Hysminias, in which most of the action is distributed among symmetrically arranged fictional 
cities. (I was not convinced that Daphnepolis may be intended to signify Antioch, an argument that 
weakens the overall reading.) As with space, so with time, which is similarly abstracted from any 
recognisable history. From these remarkable narrative strategies, Meunier convincingly extrapolates 
a poetics that values the inner, subjective experience of individuals, and is to varying degrees indif- 
ferent to representing the external world at all. In this, as in other respects, she singles out Hysmine 
and Hysminias, in which these developments are taken further than in the other three novels, at 


one point even going so far as to assert, ‘Makrembolites becomes in this way a modern novelist’ 
(265). 
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Juan Fernández de Heredia's History of Greece 


Anthony Luttrell 
Bath 


The Aragonese Hospitaller Juan Fernandez de Heredia, Master of Rhodes from 1377 to 
1396, was an outstanding patron of historical compilations, all of them translated into 
Aragonese. He promoted the earliest translations into any western language of Plutarch’s 
Lives, of parts of Thucydides and of Zonaras’ Epitome of Byzantine history; he also 
produced a version of the Chronicle of the Morea with an entirely original section which 
covered much of the fourteenth century. These and other sources in his corpus formed the 
basis for a unique initiative, a continuous history of Greece. 


During his years as Master of the Hospitallers of Rhodes from 1377 until his death in 1396 
the Aragonese Juan Fernandez de Heredia organized a remarkable and highly unusual 
attempt, the first and only such medieval initiative, to create a continuous history of 
Greece from early times down to his own lifetime.! Obsessed with his native Aragonese 
language, in which there was indeed comparatively little historical or other literature, his 
method was to collect and translate a wide variety of texts which were, in the case of the 
Hispanic peninsula, rearranged to form a continuous account of a region. Fernandez de 
Heredia was preoccupied with warlike pursuits and famous heroes, as shown in his Grant 
Cronica de los Conquiridores, and the prologues to his manuscripts spoke of the virtues 
which were illustrated by the lives of great men, of the need to perpetuate the memories 
of the past, and of the moral value of such histories as a guide to future action. His 
numerous translations included much ancient history but he had little interest in the 
original language of his materials, all of which were equally of value for the purposes of 
his compilations. The Master’s interests were antiquarian but his ‘Hellenism’ was not 


1 Detailed treatment and references, mostly not repeated here, in A. Luttrell, ‘Juan Fernández de Heredia and 
the Compilation of the Aragonese Chronicle of the Morea', at www.xoan.net/morea. The major study of the 
literary production is R. af Geijerstam, Juan Fernández de Heredia: La Grant Cronica de Espayna libros I-II 
(Uppsala 1964). The most balanced general introduction to the patron and his works is J. M. Cacho Blecua, 
El Gran Maestre Juan Fernández de Heredia (Saragossa 1997), which lacks footnotes but lists manuscripts, 
editions, bibliography and much other detail. Juan Fernández de Heredia y su Época: IV Curso sobre Lengua 
y Literatura en Aragón, ed. A. Egido — J. M. Enguita (Saragossa 1996), presents extensive further studies and 
references but contains historical inaccuracies. 
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linguistic; he was scarcely affected by any concern for classicizing culture.^ Unlike many 
contemporary chronicles, his histories were not designed to glorify or justify their author 
or patron; they did not mention his own deeds.’ Fernandez de Heredia’s historical transla- 
tions were not restricted to the Christian or Mediterranean world; his horizons extended 
to the Mongols with a life of Ghengis Khan, which was included in the Conquiridores, 
and with Aragonese translations of Marco Polo’s travels and of the Oriental histories of 
the Armenian prince Hetoum. He had a Bible in ‘Romance’, conceivably in Aragonese.* 

Despite Fernandez de Heredia’s uncompromising insistence on the use of Aragonese 
in his correspondence as well as in his translations, he was one of a number of contem- 
poraries who promoted the concept of a broad Hispanic world.? His history of Spain from 
early times onwards, La Grant Cronica de Espanya, included Castilian, Aragonese and 
other sources, and it treated the Iberian peninsula as a whole, somewhat in terms of the 
ancient Hispania, rather than as a group of Christian kingdoms to one of which he himself 
belonged. The Greeks were not his ancestors but the Master saw them too as an identifi- 
able regional group, though his historical interest was unlike that of other historians in 
that it largely conceived of Greece not as the greater world of Byzantium or Romania 
which was centred on Constantinople or as a wide diaspora of Greek-speaking peoples 
stretching from Southern Italy to Anatolia or Cyprus, but as the more limited Hellenic 
area to the north and south of the Gulf of Corinth. 

The prologues to his translations did not explain the motives behind Fernández de 
Heredia's attraction to the Greek past. He and his order were dedicated to resistance 
against Ottoman threats but in his time as Master there was no question of a Latin- 
Mongol alliance or of papal plans to conquer Jerusalem; he was not propagating or direct- 
ing any such schemes and he would scarcely have organized translations of Plutarch and 
Zonaras in order to further crusading policies. His administrative registers showed that 


2 Fernández de Heredia was a pioneer but a thoroughly medieval one; repeated attempts to portray him as a 
‘humanist’ are to be rejected, as Cacho, El Gran Maestre, 130-2, 182-4, emphasizes. The attractive frescoes 
from Sorgues have frequently been attributed to Fernández de Heredia's patronage, but incorrectly: T. Blagg 
— A. Luttrell, ‘The papal palace and other fourteenth-century buildings at Sorgues near Avignon’, Archaeologia 
109 (1991) 184—6. 

3 By contrast, M. C. Marín Pina — A. Montaner Frutos, ‘Estado actual de los Estudios sobre la Vida y la 
Obra de Juan Fernández de Heredia', in Juan Fernández de Heredia y su Época, 279-82, speaks, incorrectly, 
both of a ‘personal aventura caballeresca’ in the tradition of the French Chronicle of the Morea and also of his 
desire to take a place in Greek history. The Master's continuation of the Morea chronicle actually stopped 
immediately before his own, disastrous, expedition to Epiros. The accepted notion is that the young soldier 
holding what may be the Hospital's banner shown in the illumination on the first folio of the Aragonese 
Chronicle of the Morea represents the Master, but it does not look like him or like a Master, or show him with 
a Hospitaller cross or, as so frequently elsewhere, bear his arms: Cacho, El Gran Maestre, 92, fig. 57. 

4 Luttrell, at www. xoan. net/morea, p. xxxvii and n. 88, discusses this Bible. 

5 Cf. J. M. Nieto Soria, ‘Las Inquietudes historiográficas del Gran Maestre hospitalario Juan Fernández de 
Heredia (m. 1396): una aproximación de conjunto’, En la España Medieval 22 (1999) 203—7. 

6 Contrary to Marín — Montaner, ‘Estado actual’, 279-82. A.-G. Hauf i Valls, ‘Texto y contexto de “La Flor 
de las Historias de Oriente": un programa de colaboración cristiano-mongólica', in Juan Fernández de Heredia 
y su Época, 155, holds it evident that Hayton was translated in connection with Fernández de Heredia's 
supposed responsibilities for papal crusading strategy. 
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Fernandez de Heredia had a literate mind; he recognized the importance of preserving 
documents by copying them into cartularies and he fostered education at school and 
university.’ He spent long periods at the papal court in Avignon, a major cultural centre 
in which there was some interest in Greek texts. On becoming Master in 1377 he inher- 
ited a strand of policy designed to establish the Hospitallers in Greece where they were 
temporarily occupying the Principality of Achaia. Such intentions were not inspired by 
Fernandez de Heredia; proposals for Hospitaller intervention in Greece had been made as 
early as 1356 and they were put into effect after his death when the Hospital occupied 
Corinth and the Despotate of the Morea between 1397 and 1404. It was only after 1382 
that the Master was, on the Hospital’s behalf, pursuing dynastic claims on the Greek 
mainland, and only after 1379, when the Duchies of Athens and Neopatras passed to the 
Aragonese crown, that King Pere and his son Joan, who were in frequent correspondence 
with Fernandez de Heredia, developed an interest in Greek culture. They wanted the 
Greek translations but their other attitudes were somewhat superficial: in 1380 Pere wrote 
a eulogy of the Akropolis, while in 1390 Joan informed the Master’s nephew, Garcia 
Fernandez de Heredia Archbishop of Zaragoza, ‘We have learned Greek writing — letra 
greguesca — and when you have to write to us you may wish to write in that, which we 
will understand well’. 

Fernandez de Heredia was promoting historical translations into Aragonese before 
1377 and these did include various materials relating to ancient Greece, but he showed no 
specific interest in Greek history until after the disastrous Hospitaller expedition he led to 
Vonitza in 1378, as a result of which he spent almost a year in captivity in Epiros during 
which he may have reflected on the Greek past and found books about it. Thereafter, 
following four months at Clarenza in the north-west of the Morea, he reached Rhodes 
on 23 June 1379.’ Either there or elsewhere in the East he acquired a copy of Plutarch’s 
Lives which he had translated on Rhodes from classical into demotic Greek by Dimitri 
Kalodiqui of Thessalonike, philosophus and notary. That translation was then turned 
into Aragonese in what became the first translation of that work into any Western 


7 A, Luttrell, ‘Juan Fernandez de Heredia and Education in Aragon: 1349-1369’, Anuario de Estudios 
Medievales 17 (1987) 237-44. 

8 Idem, at www.xoan.net/morea, pp. xxvii-xxviill, xxxvii-xxxviii; idem, ‘La Corona de Aragon y la Grecia 
Catalana: 1379—1394', Anuario de Estudios Medievales 6 (1969) 219—52. 

9 Barcelona, Arxiu de la Corona d'Aragó, Gran Priorato de Catalunya, Armari 24 volum 13, f.[1]. 

10 A. Luttrell, ‘Greek Histories translated and compiled for Juan Fernandez de Heredia, Master of Rhodes, 
1377-1396’, Speculum 35 (1960) 401-7; idem, ‘The Greeks of Rhodes under Hospitaller Rule’, Rivista di Studi 
Bizantini e Neoellenici ns. 29 (1992) 222-3. The earliest known reference to the ancient Colossus as bestriding 
the harbour at Rhodes is in a pilgrim account of 1395: U. Vedder, ‘A Latin Grand Master, a Greek philosopher 
and the Colossus of Rhodes’, in Proceedings of the XVItb International Congress of Classical Archaeology — 
Common Ground: Archaeology, Art, Science, and Humanities (Oxford 2006) 151-3, suggesting that this myth 
possibly resulted from Fernandez de Heredia’s recent literary activities on Rhodes and the translation there of 
his Plutarch. 
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language which was apparently made by the Italian Niccolò, bishop of Adrianople;" the 
earliest versions of Plutarch's Lives known in Italy were in fact turned into Italian 
or Latin from the Aragonese.” In 1382 the Master left Rhodes for Avignon where he 
awaited a philosopho griego who was to bring books from Greece and to undertake 
further translations into Aragonese.” The Italian bishop’s Aragonese naturally had to be 
subjected to correction in the Master's scriptorium at Avignon.!^ Perhaps in about 1390 
the distinguished Florentine humanist Coluccio Salutati offered Fernández de Heredia an 
Odyssey in exchange for his Plutarch; Salutati’s offering may have been the Homer, the 
Omerus in latino, which in 1423 was in the library of the Aragonese Pope Benedict XIII.! 
In addition to his Plutarch, Fernández de Heredia had passages from Thucydides" and 
from the Historia Troyana translated into Aragonese; the Troyana, which had already 
made much ancient Greek history available to the medieval West, was not taken from the 
Greek. The last four books of Zonaras! Epitome Historiarum which carried Byzantine 
history from 780 to about 1118 were translated in the Master's Libro de los Emperadores 
que fueron en Grecia. Like the Plutarch, the Thucydides and the Zonaras were translated 
from the Greek and were previously unknown in the West. 

The Master's Aragonese Chronicle of the Morea, El Libro de los Fechos et Conquis- 
tas del Principado de la Morea, completed this corpus.” For the period until about 1320 


11 Las “Vidas de Hombres ilustres" (núms. 70-72 de la Bibl. Nac. de París: Estudio y edición, ed. A. Álvarez 
Rodríguez, 2 vols (Madrid 1983). G. Mercati, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, Manuele Caleca e 
Teodoro Meliteniota (Vatican 1931) 147 n. 1, shows that Niccoló was bishop of Drenopolitan., which he, 
somewhat unconvincingly, identifies as Drinopoli in Epiros/Albania, but there was no such bishopric there. 
Latin bishops often held sees in partibus without residing in them, and the location of Niccoló's see may be of 
little significance. 

12 A point often ignored: cf. Luttrell, at www.xoan.net/morea, p. xlvi and n. 121. The missing sections of the 
Aragonese Plutarch now in Paris survive in Italian translation. 

13 ]uan Zonaras, Libro de los Emperadores (versión aragonesa del "Compendio de Historia Universal", 
patrocinada por Juan Fernández de Heredia), ed. A. Álvarez Rodríguez (Saragossa 2006) xxxviii — liv. 

14 R. af Geijerstam, ‘Un Esbozo de la Grant Crónica de Espanya de Juan Fernández de Heredia’, Studia 
Neophilologica 32 (1960) 80-105, discusses the correction processes. 

15 A. Luttrell, ‘Coluccio Salutati's Letter to Juan Fernández de Heredia,’ Italia Medioevale e Umanistica 13 
(1970) 235-43. 

16 J. Serrano i Calderó — Josep Perearnau i Espelt, ‘Darrer Inventari de la Biblioteca papal de Peniscola 
(1423), Arxiu de Textos Catalans Antics, 6 (1987) 140. 

17 Published in Tucidides romanceado en el siglo XIV, ed. L. López Molina = Boletín de la Real Academia 
Espanola, anejo V (Madrid 1960). 

18 R. Dunstan, A Critical Edition of Fernández de Heredia's Translation into Aragonese of Guido delle 
Colonna's "Cronica Troyana” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis: Madison 1928); cf. Cacho, El Gran Maestre, 147-9; 
Luttrell, at www. xoan. net/morea, n. 81. 

19 The unique manuscript is edited, with an unreliable French translation, in Libro de los Fechos et 
Conquistas del Principado de la Morea, ed. A. Morel-Fatio (Geneva 1885). The literature is extensive: standard 
treatment in D. Jacoby, ‘Quelques considérations sur les versions de la Chronique de Morée’, Journal des 
Savants (1968) 133-89, with further considerations and references in A. Ilieva, Frankisb Morea (1205—1262): 
Socio-Cultural Interaction between the Franks and the Local Population (Athens 1991) 51—5 et passim. A. 
Álvarez Rodríguez, ‘Los Extranjerismos en las Traducciones heredianas del Griego al Aragonés’, in Juan 
Fernández de Heredia y su Época, 208-11, suggests a possible Italian version behind the Aragonese Morea, but 
he incorrectly dates the known Italian version to the fourteenth century. 
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this work, which had been finished by 1393 when the fine copy was made, abbreviated 
a version of the chronicle which was probably in French, making various alterations, 
corrections and omissions while adding some accurate information from new materials. 
The section from about 1320 to 1377 was an entirely novel compilation which must have 
made use of Angevin sources, perhaps from the Morea; it was the only part of Fernández 
de Heredia's Aragonese translations which was truly of original historical value and for 
some events it is a unique source.? The Aragonese Chronicle's attitude to the conquest of 
Constantinople in 1204 illustrated Fernández de Heredia's approach. Contemporary his- 
torians had treated the conquest as an event in Byzantine history or were concerned to 
justify the role of Venice, the papacy, the crusaders or others.”! In the case of the French 
intruders, some of whom established themselves in the Morea and in the lands to its north, 
their historians were interested in that area but only after about 1204.” Late-medieval 
Byzantine writers obviously knew the ancient Greek authors and were aware of the glories 
of Macedon, Athens and Sparta, but their accounts went back not to a classical Greek 
past but to a Christian tradition rooted in the Old Testament and to the history of the 
emperors of Constantinople. The French and Greek versions of the Chronicle of the 
Morea were concerned mainly with Frankish conquests in Greece which they saw rather 
as an extension of the crusades in Syria than as a continuation of Greek history, which 
was why they were concerned with the Morea only after 1204; their histories served as 
works of propaganda aimed at the Latin and Greek baronage of the Morea, and they 
seriously confused many dates and personages.” 

Unlike the French and Greek versions, the Aragonese Chronicle of the Morea did not 
begin with a brief allusion to the First Crusade, logically enough since it was not part of 
Greek history, but commenced just before the conquest of Constantinople in 1204. It 
opened with mention of a peace between the kings of France and England which did not 
appear in the French or Greek versions,? and it interpolated various legendary diplo- 
matic missions of Geoffroi de Villehardouin, wrongly portraying him as the negotiator 
of an arrangement made at Venice which in 1202 took the crusaders to attack Zara 
in Dalmatia. While recounting the Latin conquest of Romania at some length, the 
Aragonese version abbreviated the earlier chronicle's account and it introduced a few 
reliable additions. For example, its treatment of the Latins' struggles with the Bulgarians 


20 Detailed analysis in Jacoby, *Quelques considérations', 169—81. 

21 M. Angold, The Fourth Crusade: Event and Context (Harlow 2003) 7-19, 122-5 et passim. 

22 P. Noble, *The importance of Old French chronicles as historical sources of the Fourth Crusade and the 
early Latin Empire of Constantinople’, Journal of Medieval History 27 (2001) 399—461. 

23 C. Mango, ‘Discontinuity with the classical past in Byzantium’, in M. Mullett and R. Scott (eds.), 
Byzantium and the Classical Tradition (Birmingham 1981) 48-57. 

24 C. Furon, ‘Entre mythes et histoire: les origines de la Principauté d'Achaie dans la Chronique de Morée’, 
REB 64 (2004) 133-57. 

25 Libro de los Fecbos, 1. 

26 Ct. J. Longnon, Recherches sur la vie de Geoffroy de Villehardouin (Paris 1939) 76-7. 
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between 1205 and 1207 presented rather correctly a number of events omitted or misrep- 
resented in the French and Greek versions.” However, the Aragonese text also included 
much that was fantasy, presented with no particular ideological or religious concern; 
it was a work of compilation as well as of translation, and it treated the conquest 
of Constantinople simply as part of the continuous history of Greece, which was what 
interested its patron. 

His surviving works showed that Fernández de Heredia was interested in every 
period of Greek history. There was a volume, now missing, which did once exist;? it may 
well have been the first volume of a continuous history of Greece. On the Master's death 
many of his books passed to King Joan of Aragon who in March 1396 asked for a number 
of works, including the Plutarch, a cronica Grecie and the ‘Emperados’; some weeks later 
the king seized tres volums de libres grans de les istories de Grecia, co es, los dos ligats el 
un en querns, that was three volumes of large books of Greek histories, two bound and 
one in quires.? These three volumes may, but only hypothetically, be identified as, firstly, 
the cronica Grecie of March 1396; secondly, the Zonaras known as the Emperadores, or 
alternatively, if they were already bound together, both the Zonaras and the Morea; and 
thirdly, the unbound quires of the Thucydides and the Historia Troyana.?! The cronica 
Grecie of March 1396 may have been a missing first volume of the Greek histories which 
was mentioned later in 1410 and which had a taula or table of contents; it seems unlikely 
that it was the Plutarch, since that was mentioned separately in March 1396 and since 
‘chronicle of Greece’ was not a precise description for Plutarch's Lives. 

In 1410 a number of Fernández de Heredia's manuscripts were listed in an inventory 
of the library of King Martin of Aragon.” Item 208, described incorrectly as Croniques de 
Castella on parchment, must have been the Zonaras since the two incipits and the 
explicit all match the surviving manuscript which still carries the misleading title Cronica 
de Espana. Item 174, a large parchment manuscript entitled Plutarci istorial grech which 
was said to be in Castilian but was presumably in Aragonese which was not dissimilar, 
was evidently a version of Fernandez de Heredia’s Plutarch since the explicit, Ornament 


27 Jacoby, ‘Quelques considérations’, 165 n.146; L. Božilov, ‘La Chronique de Morée et l'Histoire de Bulgarie 
au début du XIIe siècle’, Bulgarian Historical Review 5 part 2 (1977) 47-8, 54. 

28 This point has not previously been emphasized clearly. 

29 A. Rubió i Lluch, Documents per l'História de la Cultura catalana mig-eval, 1 (Barcelona 1908) 
nos. 433-4. 

30 The Zonaras and the Morea were bound together by 1410 at latest, but originally they had different folio 
numerations written in different inks and hands, while the prologue of the Zonaras made no mention of the 
Morea and had its own explicit. 

31 The Thucydides and the Troyana did lack foliation, tables of contents and Fernández de Heredia's portrait 
and arms, bearing instead the arms of a later owner, the Marquis of Santillana, who presumably had the volume 
bound; the Thucydides had no title and the Troyana only a general title: M. Schiff, La Bibliothèque du Marquis 
de Santillane (Paris 1905) 16—21. 

32 J. Massó Torrents, ‘Inventari dels Bens mobles del Rey Martí d'Aragó', Revue Hispanique 12 (1905) 
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es de Roma, agreed with that of the surviving Paris manuscript, though it was presumably 
not the Paris manuscript itself since that was on paper; it might instead have been the lost 
final de luxe codex or possibly the copy being made for King Joan of Aragon in 1389.? 
The Aragonese versions of Hayton, Marco Polo, Thucydides and the Historia Troyana 
cannot safely be identified in the 1410 list. The inventory did mention such works but it 
described them either as being in other languages, as written on paper, or as having 
incipits and explicits which differed from those of Fernández de Heredia's manuscripts; 
conceivably, however, there were some errors or misunderstandings in the descriptions. 
Item 208 began with the Zonaras since both the incipits it gave, in red La savia discrecio 
and in black Tal que por la, match the surviving manuscript. The explicit was reported 
as De Jaca uocatur qui scripsit benedicatur; this was the explicit of the Morea which came 
at the end of the codex, the inventory omitting the word amen which was written in a 
smaller hand after the uocatur and above the benedicatur. 

Item 214 of the 1410 inventory, on parchment and evidently in Aragonese, was 
recorded as the primer volum de les Croniques de Grecia, incipit Esta es la Taula 
and explicit Qui scribsit benedicatur Amen. This was not the Thucydides and Historia 
Troyana because they were still unbound,? because their incipits and explicits in no 
way matched the inventory description and also because neither had any kind of taula. 
Nor was it the Morea which was not a primer volum, which furthermore was not called 
Chronique de Grecia, and which had no rubric or taula; in any case the Zonaras codex, 
which also contained the Morea, was listed elsewhere as item 208.76 Item 214, the ‘the first 
volume of the Chronicles of Greece’, may have been the first of the two bound volumes 
of istories de Grecia seized in 1396, possibly the Plutarch which King Joan wanted in 
March 1396, with the second volume containing the Zonaras and the Morea. Item 214 
was a ‘first volume’ of Greek chronicles which was, therefore, either another parchment 
manuscript of the Plutarch which was not the same as that listed as item 174, or it was 
a lost volume including sections from the various Aragonese translations, presumably 
composed of passages from the Plutarch, which might have been gathered together 
according to the system of compilation employed in some of Fernández de Heredia's 
other manuscripts; in either case there was a ‘first volume’ of Greek histories which was 
subsequently lost. 

The Master may have regarded his histories of Greece as effectively complete or he 
may have intended his translations of Greek materials to be preparatory works eventu- 
ally to be copied yet again or rearranged in more coherent narrative form, as was the case 
with his Hispanic chronicles in which historical writing was produced through a compli- 
cated process involving the composition and compilation of a diversity of authors. For 


33 Rubió, Documents, I, no. 399; Álvarez, ‘Extranjerismos’, 200, considers the surviving Plutarch volumes at 
Paris a copy of the very last years of the fourteenth or the early-fifteenth century, but it may have been the 
final draft from which the fine copy was made or was intended to be made. 

34 E.g. Massó, 'Inventari', items 2, 33, 62, 206. 

35 Supra, 35 and n. 31. 

36 Item 214 is still being identified as the Morea: e.g. in Marín — Montaner, ‘Estado actual’, 259. 
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the centuries before 870 when the Zonaras translation began, there were certain 
chapters concerning earlier periods which were taken from Zonaras itself and which were, 
presumably in error, inserted out of chronological sequence at a later point in the 
Zonaras translation." Other materials relevant to the pre-870 period were available 
among Fernández de Heredia's many translations into Aragonese but there was still a gap 
between 1118 and about 1200, since it seems that the Master did not have available for 
his corpus any continuator of Zonaras such as Niketas Choniates or John Kinnamos. 
Fernández de Heredia's collection of Greek historical works was apparently limited to 
this corpus which was slightly incomplete in so far as the manuscript containing the 
Thucydides and the Historia Troyana was unbound and lacked tables of contents. The 
attempt to produce a continuous history of Greece was clear.?? 


37 Cacho, El Gran Maestre, 141-2. 


38 It seems that no such attempt was made until the nineteenth century. 
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In Ottoman Cyprus (1571-1878), social organization was based above all on the owner- 
ship and exploitation of agricultural land. The social relations, economic processes and 
daily practices of landowning elites and peasant farmers alike were structured by their 
relationship with the land. In this article, historical and archaeological data are integrated 
in order to investigate the development of social organization by focusing on landholding 
and landscape. In particular, it examines the role, identity and material culture of the new 
Cypriot/Ottoman elite, the commercialization of agriculture as expressed in the economy 
and the landscape, and the daily routine experiences of communities in the landscape. 


Introduction 


In a predominantly agricultural society such as Ottoman Cyprus, the land was a key 
structuring factor. Source of the elite’s wealth and the peasant’s subsistence, it was central 
not just to people’s livelihood but to their daily life and experience. For a historian, inves- 
tigating systems of land ownership is crucial for understanding the development of social, 
economic and political relations. An archaeologist examines the traces of human activity 
across a specific landscape, and tries to reconstruct local experience and social organiza- 
tion. Our aim in this article is to offer a dialogue between these two perspectives, and 
examine the development of social organization in Ottoman Cyprus by focusing on its 
landholding and landscape. | 
The historiography of Ottoman Cyprus is generally told as a story of conflict between 
the two main ‘communities’ of the island, Greek and Turkish. This projects the current 
political conflict onto a very different world, and exaggerates the vertical divisions 
between ethno-religious groups, at the expense of the all-important horizontal divisions 
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between economic and political classes.! The medieval period often suffers from the 
same problem, with historians reducing the complexities and blurred boundaries of group 
relations to a series of stereotypes. This creates a history of simple two-sided conflict, 
rather than one which can address the ambiguities and complexities of actual practice? 

Central to our argument is the introduction and development of the timar system. 
Cyprus was relatively unusual in that Ottoman officials who were given land under this 
system tended to stay in place, rather than being rotated elsewhere. What impact did this 
have on the organization of the landscape, and on the lifestyle and material culture of 
these elites? Can we detect such a thing as an Ottoman Cypriot elite identity? Another 
important factor was the increasing commercialization of agriculture during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, stimulated by the need of the European textile industries for 
silk and cotton. The effects of this stimulus on the landscape are clear in both the 
archaeological material and historical documentation. 

Much of this analysis by necessity examines the role of elite landowners and traders. 
What about the people who worked the land, whether peasant smallholders or estate wage 
labourers? How can an examination of archaeological landscapes and detailed documents 
such as property registers throw light on the social organization of people and communi- 
ties? We aim to apply some anthropological and archaeological theories of community and 
landscape, in an attempt to integrate these two very different types of data. 

In this article we present an analysis of Ottoman society that aims to be broader than 
a particular artefact class or historical data set. We hope that this will allow the reader to 
make more useful comparisons with other parts of the Ottoman world, while suggesting 
a method and a theoretical framework for integrating archaeological and historical data 
sets that will be relevant for other similar landscape studies in the Mediterranean. 


Methods, theories and sources 


Ottoman archaeology in Cyprus is very much in its infancy. Two other survey projects 
have done substantial research on Ottoman landscapes and pottery: the Sydney Cyprus 
Survey Project (SCSP);> and the French programme ‘Potamia-Agios Sozomenos: la 
consitution des paysages dans l'Orient médiévale’. There are a few more references to 


chance finds and brief descriptions by extensive survey projects.’ 
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4 V. Francois and L. Vallauri, ‘Production et consommation de céramiques à Potamia (Chypre) de l'époque 
franque à l'époque ottomane,’ Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique 125 (2001) 523—46; N. Lecuyer, 
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As so often, a major challenge is dating the pottery. So far only small amounts 
have been published, from Kouklia,’ Potamia,® the Canadian Palaipaphos Survey Project,’ 
and SCSP,? as well as two studies of coarse wares." Other individual studies include 
clay tobacco pipes," coins,’ glass,“ tombstones,’ water mills, roads and paths," and 
landscape and settlement.'® | 

Most of the examples in this article come from the Troodos Archaeological and 
Environmental Survey Project (TAESP), working in the Northern Troodos mountains of 
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central Cyprus (Fig. 1). This survey integrates intensive fieldwalking, geomorphological 
mapping and other interdisciplinary approaches, in order to investigate the human- 
landscape dynamic at all periods. 

The archaeological data come from fieldwalking and geomorphological mapping, 
supplemented by the recording of structures such as water mills and other archaeological 
features. Our fieldwork and analytical methods are explained in preliminary reports,” and 
will be discussed in full in our final publication, currently in preparation. Fieldwalkers 
5 m apart counted artefacts and collected a representative sample in ‘survey units’ which 
are reasonably homogeneous in terms of geomorphology and modern land use, typically 
25 m wide and c. 50 m long (e.g., Fig. 6). 

A key issue in interpreting the pottery distribution is clearly the extent to which it 
has been affected by geomorphological and anthropogenic processes. Our geomorpho- 
logical mapping shows that almost the entire Karkotis Valley has a stable surface owing 
to the intense terracing across the valley floor. The only exceptions are some alluvial 


19 M. Given, H. Corley, and L. Sollars, ‘Joining the dots: continuous survey, routine practice and the 
interpretation of a Cypriot landscape (with interactive GIS and integrated data archive),’ Internet Archaeology 
20 (2007) http://intarch.ac.uk/journal/issue20/taesp index.html; M. Given, V. Kassianidou, A. B. Knapp and 
J. Noller ‘Troodos Archaeological and Environmental Survey Project, Cyprus: report on the 2001 season, 
Levant 34 (2002) 25-38. 
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deposition in the lowest terraces closest to the river, probably as a result of Little Ice Age 
flooding in the seventeenth century, and some unstable surfaces on the valley sides caused 
by gully erosion. As far as interpreting the Ottoman pottery distribution is concerned, 
almost all of it originates in the survey unit in which it was found, so at that level 
of resolution the distribution patterns are reasonably robust. The Atsas Valley, in the 
north-east part of Fig. 6, has a more significant problem with erosion in the gullies, but 
even so over 80% of the survey units have surfaces which are preserved reasonably intact 
from the Ottoman period and before. 

The main historical document we use is the ‘Material possessions and percentages of 
the Muslims and non-Muslims of Cyprus, divided by kaza, according to the Revenue 
Registers’. This is a collection of fiscal documents in the Prime Ministers’ Archive in 
Istanbul, and dates to 1833. 

The 1831 census, published in 2000 by the Turkish Directorate of State Archives,” 
was carried out as part of a general census in the Ottoman Empire. The results are based 
on the inclusion in the census of all males (but not women), so it is not in any way con- 
clusive in terms of total numbers.” It follows a long tradition of Ottoman survey-making, 
where only male, tax-paying citizens were included. However, the 1831 register, unlike 
registers of previous centuries, included all males, regardless of age. Particularly helpful 
for our purposes is that it also records their material possessions. 

The publication of the census is heavily politicized, thus drawing attention to 
Muslim/non-Muslim divisions. It is unknown, or at least debatable, whether this was the 
intention of the survey itself: taking into consideration the Greek War of Independence, 
there may have been an increasing awareness of deeper rifts. The register divides 
property into ‘Muslim’ and ‘non-Muslim’. The main reason for the distinction between 
Muslims and non-Muslims was the simple, practical issue of taxation and the increased 
tax burden upon non-Muslims. 

As we have argued, however, the horizontal divisions that divided peasant cultivators 
from estate owners and urban notables were far more significant than the vertical 
divisions between Greek and Turkish Cypriots in any one community. For this reason we 
examine the figures for each village community as a whole. Our area calculations are 
based on the equivalence of 1 dönüm with 919.3 m", the figure which was standardized 
in the second half of the nineteenth century.” The dönüm was widely used in Cyprus 
throughout the Ottoman period. 

One of our aims in this article is to explore the notion of community using this 
archaeological and historical data. Our definition of community follows Yaeger and 


20 Y. Sannay, ed., Osmanlı İdaresinde Kıbrıs (Nüfusu-Arazi Dagilimi Ve Türk Vakıflar) [Osmanlı Arşivi 
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Navarino, Hesperia 73 (2004) 113-14; J. L. Davis, J. Bennet, and F. Zarinebaf, ‘An analysis of the Ottoman 
cadastral survey of Anavarin, 1716,' in F. Zarinebaf, J. Bennet, and J. L. Davis (eds.), A Historical and 
Economic Geography of Ottoman Greece: Tbe Southwestern Morea in the 18th Century (Athens 2005) 176. 
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Canuto’s interactionalist perspective: a community continues to reproduce itself by means 
of a series of activities and relationships that connect people of different households, in 
association with a particular set of places.” These activities are the everyday, routine 
practices by which people maintain, reproduce and transform the structure of their 
society ^^ As archaeologists, we can investigate them through the debris and artefacts that 
they leave, though it is important to recognise the impact of post-depositional processes 
and differing methodological techniques.” As historians, we can discern such activities 
behind the economic statistics of production registers and censuses. 

Places play a particularly important role. The community is not just the abstract 
equivalent of the settlement, the ‘ghost in the machine’. It operates according to a network 
of shared activities and meaningful places across the landscape. This landscape becomes 
the arena for all the activities that people carry out in the course of their daily round: 
dwelling, cultivating, herding, eating, and travelling. It links people in fluid networks 
with material culture, other places, earth and water, plant and animal.” The landscape 
becomes a world view from a specific perspective, rather than a mere economic catchment 
or administrative territory. These networks of places and meanings are the ‘community 
territories’ that we discuss in this article. 


Historical background 


Cyprus was under western/Latin influence since the Third Crusade. After the island 
was captured by Richard Coeur de Lion in 1191, it eventually passed into the control of 
the Lusignan King of Jerusalem. In 1489 it was annexed by the Venetian Republic and 
was eventually conquered by the Ottomans in 1571. As a result of the conquest, 
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Catholicism was banned on the island until che Ottoman- Venetian treaty of 1573. During 
this period, the Catholic elite was forced to readjust in order to survive. This created 
interesting elements of continuity from the Venetian to the Ottoman era. The Ottomans 
introduced their own system of administration to the island. This included the sharia 
(Islamic law), a significant number of Ottoman troops, and the division of the land into 
timars, which were fiefs awarded to sipabi cavalry in return for their participation in 
campaigns and equipment of retainers, depending on the size of the fief. 

The Ottoman period of Cyprus coincided with the decline of the timar system 
and the end of an era of significant Ottoman territorial expansion. Cyprus served the 
Ottomans as a place of exile, whereas its revenue productivity is still debatable. The dry 
climate and the difficult conditions for agriculture, along with the absence of significant 
mineral resources (apart from copper which was not mined in the Ottoman period), meant 
that Cyprus was a province of low importance for the Ottomans. Its distance from 
the theatres of war also meant that the Ottoman garrisons in Cyprus were less likely to 
be included in campaigns, while it rarely served as a provider of supplies. The avariz, 
or extraordinary levy exacted for campaigns, was collected in cash.” 

Cyprus remained an Ottoman province until 1878, when under the terms of the 
Treaty of Berlin it was ‘rented’ to Britain. In 1914 it was officially annexed and in 1925 
proclaimed a Crown colony. 


The emergence of a Cypriot-Ottoman elite 


The Ottoman era of Cypriot history dawned and developed through the evolution of 
various socioeconomic and political dynamics. The various factors which dominated the 
social, economic and political life on the island conflicted, cooperated and combined, 
going through a process of amalgamation and readjustment to produce what was to be 
the new Ottoman Cypriot elite of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

With the Ottoman conquest of 1571, new realities emerged on the island. The 
introduction of a significant number of Ottoman troops (generally believed to be in the 
region of 3000 Janissaries and timar-holding sipabis?) brought a new element to Cypriot 
society. The new military elite came to represent the new era, thus challenging the earlier 
superiority of the Venetian elite. Along with the military came administrators, judges and 
imams, all of whom were to be part of this new element of Cypriot society. However, 
this does not automatically mean that the older elites became obsolete. Evidence suggests 
that a significant number of the Venetian military and the clergy remained on the island 
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and became involved in the new administration.? In particular, there were cases of 
Venetian administrators who became timar holders under the new system, while the cases 
of Orthodox higher clergymen who were ‘Venice-oriented’ and pro-Catholic are well 
documented.?! | 

These developments undoubtedly rendered the pre-existing feudal system obsolete. 
However, it is worth pointing out that some feudal structures possibly persevered well 
into the Ottoman period as a result of a degree of continuity in the landholding elite. 
In addition, despite the fact that the timar system is now believed to be much closer to 
a feudal structure than previously thought, the new system undoubtedly released the 
peasantry from complete dependence and forced labour obligations which had existed 
previously. 

In the Ottoman period the land was distributed among the sipahi cavalry in exchange 
for their participation in campaigns and the supply of a certain number of equipped 
retainers, based on the size of the timar itself. The principle of rotating timar holders, 
based on the participation, excellence or death of sipabis during campaigns, ensured that 
continuity in timar holding was not the norm. However, with Cyprus being far from 
the theatres of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Ottoman wars, be they in Poland, 
Hungary or the Middle East, Cypriot timar holders were probably not often called upon 
to participate in these campaigns. This potentially led to a situation where the right to the 
land and the administration of the villages included in it became hereditary. Thus land- 
holding timar holders became settled, connected to the land, and ultimately evolved into 
regional landholding elites with a certain degree of continuity. The Ottoman timar holders 
of Cyprus became Cypriot landowners, with all the deeply rooted connection to the land 
the term suggests. This process, combined with the presence on the island of a Janissary 
garrison equally inclined to become involved in the local economy and trade, produced a 
Cypriot military class which had vested interests in the administration of the island and 
its economic life. 

By the mid-late seventeenth century this process started producing local administra- 
tors powerful enough either to take over the island's administration or, more often, to 
become embroiled in local power struggles, which caused enough upheaval to call for the 
intervention of Ottoman troops from Anatolia. This is demonstrated by a tendency for 
Janissary revolts, one of which resulted in the deaths of the governor and his dragoman 
in 1648.? It can be argued that Janissary revolts were far from rare or unexpected. 
However, the late seventeenth century came to display an unprecedented degree of 
military involvement in the island's political and economic life. 
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This development of a local Cypriot elite derived from the Ottoman sipabis but 
with some continuity from the Venetian period is clear enough from the historical docu- 
mentation. What light does archaeological data throw on it? Can we see evidence for a 
Cypriot identity in the material culture, or the impression of local landowners deeply 
rooted in their landscape? | 

One possible arena for the expression of elite identity was the architecture of their 
town residences. Clearly, these cannot be assigned to particular ethnic identities on the 
basis of their architectural style alone. Stylistic variations tend to be regional rather than 
ethnic, and ‘Ottoman identity’ even under the narrowest definition could embrace a broad 
range of artistic styles. In particular contexts, however, such as the konaks or town 
houses of Nicosia, stylistic elements may well have been used to express belonging, 
personhood, or attachments to particular social groups, classes or ideologies. 

The Dervis Pasa Konak in the Arabahmet quarter of Nicosia is a characteristic 
example of an Ottoman-period Nicosia townhouse. It is built round three sides of a 
rectangle with a private courtyard in the middle, an upper storey projecting over the 
street, and separate kitchen, hamam and toilet at the back. An inscription over the door 
proclaims its construction by newspaper editor Tüccarbaşı Hac Dervis in 1807.? 

A clear parallel to this is the konak of the landowner and dragoman Hadjigeorgakis 
Kornesios in the Ayios Antonios quarter of Nicosia, completed in 1793.6 Again, this 
is built round three sides of a rectangle, with a private courtyard and separate hamam. 
The dragoman was Greek Cypriot, and expressions of his Orthodox faith are ubiquitous 
in the interior. On the outside, however, the building proclaims his identity as a member 
of the Ottoman elite, especially the grandiose projecting window with its broad eaves and 
shuttered windows over the formal entrance (Fig. 2). This exactly matches the official 
reception room, an Ottoman selamlık, and the portraits of Hadjigeorgakis, in formal 
Ottoman court dress and prominently displaying his firman from the Sultan. 

Hadjigeorgakis is clearly exploiting a double identity, that of Orthodox Christian 
and that of a member of the Ottoman elite. This complex expression is further nuanced 
by a plaque in the most prominent position in the building, above the exterior doorway. 
This reused marble slab shows the Venetian winged lion of Saint Mark holding a bible 
with the inscription in Latin, ‘Peace to you, Mark my evangelist’. The origins of this slab 
are unclear, and are anyway irrelevant. What matters is that Hadjigeorgakis is exploiting 
the historical depth and Latin associations of Cyprus’ Venetian past to proclaim a 
complex elite identity which combines Orthodox, Ottoman and Latin elements. 


34 C. Schriwer, ‘Cultural and ethnic identity in the Ottoman period architecture of Cyprus, Jordan and 
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Figure 2 Façade of the konak of Hadjigeorgakis Kornesios, with entrance, marble plaque and 
projecting window 


Hadjigeorgakis’ wealth, and that of almost all the elites of the seventeenth to 
nineteenth centuries, was based primarily on land. So what evidence can we see for the 
development of a Cypriot-Ottoman elite identity in the landscape? The obvious place to 
start is with the manor houses and associated structures of the ¢iftliks. Unfortunately, the 
archaeology of ciftliks is very much in its infancy, and not just in Cyprus. There are a few 
descriptions of nineteenth and early twentieth-century ciftliks in the Balkans, and some 
have been identified in the archaeological record in Greece.? 

The two best-surviving and most well-known ciftliks in Cyprus are those of Kouklia 
and Potamia. Kouklia was originally the thirteenth-century headquarters of the royal 
estate of Couvoucle, and the manor house controlled the large-scale sugar plantations and 
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refining operation. The imposing Gothic hall in the east wing and part of the west wing 
survive, but the rest of the substantial structure dates to the Ottoman period. The most 
substantial element of the irregular 55-m square is the Gothic hall, but what really stands 
out visually is the tall and narrow two-storey entrance which gives monumentality to 
the entrance arch (Fig. 3). Above the entrance on the exterior designs made of sherds 
stuck into the plaster show a schematic mosque flanked by two palm trees, with a vase of 
flowers below. 

The Ottoman manor house at Potamia, in a rich and well-watered river plain 
between Nicosia and Larnaca, has a similar medieval heritage. The complex is based 
round four courtyards, of which the largest has a monumental two-storey building range 
along the south which may have been the medieval royal apartments and ensuing Ottoman 
elite residence and reception rooms." An adjacent courtyard was apparently for agricul- 
tural operations and perhaps craft activity, but it is clear that display through height and 
monumentality, often appropriated from Frankish predecessors, was as important to these 
rural elites as the control of the pragmatic functions of agricultural production. 
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Figure 3 Courtyard of reconstructed manor house of Kouklia, with two-storey entrance 
tower 


40 F.G. Maier and V. Karageorghis, Paphos: History and Archaeology (Nicosia 1984) 329-30; F.G. Maier, 
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There is no evidence for ciftliks in the TAESP area, though the well-watered alluvial 
soils of the Karkotis Valley were clearly very suitable for large-scale agricultural pro- 
duction. The historical and archaeological data in the maps discussed in the next section 
show very clearly a concentration of production in the central section of the valley, and a 
striking contrast with the drier areas to the east (Fig. 4 and 5). The two clearest clusters 
are Linou/Phlasou and Evrykhou/Korakou. Because of continuing development of these 
villages, particularly from the 1920s onwards, nothing survives that might be identified as 
the remains of a çiftlik manor house. 

Changing styles and functions of pottery can also provide useful information about 
the lifestyle and expressions of identity by elites and those who emulate them. One very 
clear change which perhaps started just before the Ottoman conquest in 1571 but only 
took root in the early Ottoman period was a surge in popularity of jugs with long necks 
and spouts on the shoulder, and sometimes a strainer at the base of the neck. Many of 
these were imported, though from a variety of places, including North Africa and perhaps 
Syria/Palestine. Others were local imitations of these, based on local jugs but with the 
innovative shoulder spout. Gabrieli suggests that these reflect changes in consumption 
habits, perhaps being used for serving diluted yoghurt and fruit juices on the Ottoman 
pattern.? Similar Ottoman influences on consumption habits can be seen in the spread of 
coffee drinking and tobacco smoking from the seventeenth century.^ 

It is clear that the elites of Ottoman Cyprus cannot be simply divided into those of 
‘Ottoman identity’ versus those of ‘Greek identity’. By the eighteenth century there was 
clearly a shared elite culture, which selected elements of Ottoman and Cypriot lifestyle, 
material culture and artistic style. What is particularly interesting is that this hybrid 
identity was often further elaborated by the incorporation of European elements. The 
strong European influence had an economic basis, but its impact on landscape, lifestyle 
and material culture was much more wide-ranging than that. 


European influence and the commercialization of agriculture 


The developments in the European textile industry in the 18th century increased the 
demand for raw materials such as cotton and silk. European merchants, especially English, 
French and Dutch, flocked to ports in the eastern Mediterranean in search for these raw 
materials. Cyprus, a stepping stone on the routes to Tripoli/Aleppo and Alexandria, 
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became a part of this increasing trend. The presence of European merchants in Larnaca 
meant that production of cash crops such as cotton and silk intensified and was directly 
connected to the European market. European merchants functioned as money lenders, 
lending money to members of the local elite, including a who then repaid their 
debts in kind, usually in cotton or silk.” 

The state archives of Venice, and in particular the collection of the Venetian 
consulate in Cyprus, provide ample evidence of the interaction between European 
merchants and the Cypriot elite (Archivio di Stato di Venezia, Archivio del Consolato 
Veneto a Cipro).” The implication is that a Cypriot elite which was both aware and 
oriented towards selling its cash crops to the Europeans was more likely to bring changes 
to the way their land was managed. The planting of cash crops clearly intensified during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Did this mean that more money was invested 
in the development of a countryside which had hitherto produced significantly less raw 
material and cash crops and was mainly geared towards subsistence farming? Were more 
irrigation works, mills, and dams constructed, in an attempt to intensify production? 

The archaeological evidence supports this picture of increased intensification under 
European influence at a number of levels. European imported pottery shows a marked 
increase in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for example, as does the importation 
of European forms. This is clearly the case with the TAESP material, though it is still 
being analysed and published. At Potamia, imported fine wares make up 1% of the 
medieval glazed material, as opposed to 34% in the Ottoman period. Some of these 
come from the standard large-production workshops of the Ottoman Empire, such 
as Didymoteichon from the seventeenth century onwards, and Canakkale from the 
eighteenth century. The bulk, however, is from northern Italy and eastern Provence.” 

This European influence in the pottery should not be seen as slavishness to imported 
styles and methods. Although there were some major innovations in coarse wares, such 
as the long-necked jugs discussed in the previous section, many other shapes in coarse 
fabrics persisted for some six centuries, straddling the Frankish and Ottoman periods.” 
This shows a tendency to select different elements of material culture for expressing 
different influences, fashions and identities. 

Another way of addressing the issue of European influence on the organization 
of agricultural production is to look for signs of intensification in the landscape. Large 
landowners producing cash crops for export will make more use of large-scale processing 
facilities. One clear example of this is a small ciftlik at Kouklia Kapsalia in south-west 
Cyprus, which has a threshing floor measuring 28 x 32 m, as opposed to the standard 
family-sized threshing floor of some 10 or 15 m in diameter.” The ciftliks at Potamia and 
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Kouklia already discussed clearly had large-scale facilities for storage and food processing, 
while their height, position and monumentality were effective for the visual control of 
large numbers of workers. 

Water mills are good evidence for agricultural intensification, and for the ability of 
agents such as landowners, the church or cooperative groups to put together the capital 
to construct them. They are a very evident feature of the Ottoman-period landscape, with 
27 mills from the TAESP survey alone. Dating is a problem, though occasional examples 
are dated by inscriptions: a mill at Phlasou was built (or rebuilt) in 1690, and another at 
Kalochorio in 1757. While these clearly imply cereals production at a level far above that 
of subsistence, they were presumably mostly grinding for local consumption. It has 
recently been suggested, however, that concentrations of mills in areas with good 
communications, such as those in the Karkotis Valley, could actually have ground flour 
for supplying military campaigns or relieving acute shortages elsewhere (Charlotte 
Schriwer, personal communication). 

In a semi-arid climate such as that of Cyprus, water mills need an abundant set of 
springs or a particularly powerful river, as well as an elaborate system of water channels. 
The River Karkotis is the most powerful river in Cyprus, being fed by a large and steep 
catchment on the northern side of the 1952-metre high Mount Olympus. The mills are fed 
by an intricate network of irrigation channels which draw water from the Karkotis and 
distribute it to fields and a series of mills. The origins of this system lie in the medieval 
period, though owing to later development this phase is not as well preserved as that of 
the Potamia royal estate.? From at least the middle Ottoman period and even until today, 
this system was organized by an elaborate timetable of water distribution, dividing it 
among different users according to their carefully regulated and documented water rights. 
Detailed water-sharing arrangements between villages were a common theme throughout 
the Ottoman period, something which is well documented in the Ottoman archives.” This 
was a phenomenon clearly introduced and maintained by the communities themselves and 
which gradually assumed the role of customary law. 

The scale of agricultural production in the Karkotis Valley is very clear in the 1833 
property register. In Fig. 4 we have plotted the numbers of houses and extent of arable 
land by village across the TAESP survey area, while Fig. 5 shows the number of houses 
and numbers of crop trees. The actual figures for both maps can be seen in Table 1. The 
‘arable land’ circles represent the actual cultivated area on the same scale as the map. The 
area figures from the register seem to be a generalisation of cultivated land (i.e. ploughed 
and harvested, as opposed to orchards and groves), and is glossed as field (tarla), land 
(arsa), threshing floors (barman?), some kind of fence (frabti), estate (ciftlik), courtyards 
(havli), tobacco fields (duhan), and fodder crops (hasillik). It is clear from the 1832 tax 
records that much of this arable land was for the production of wheat and barley.? 
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Figure 4 TAESP survey area with numbers of houses and area of arable land in 1833 


The relative sizes of the circles showing the arable area and the number of houses in 
the villages also show some clear patterns. Evrykhou is clearly the biggest village in the 
survey area with the most land. It also had the only shop in the area in 1833." Katydhata, 
Linou, Evrykhou, Korakou and Tembria all have a large ratio of arable land to houses. 
Up in the steeper and narrower part of the valley, by contrast, Kalliana, Galata and 
Kakopetria clearly have much less arable land in relation to the number of houses. 
Interestingly, this also applies to Phlasou in the middle of the valley, in great contrast to 
its neighbours. 

The ratio of arable land to household can be seen in general terms in Fig. 4, and with 
more precision in the ‘Fields/house’ column of Table 1. These figures are strikingly low. 
Forbes' analysis of a range of documents from c. 1700 to the 1960s for southern Greece 
suggests that an area of c. 5 ha can be comfortably cultivated by a single ox, allowing for 
half of it lying fallow at any time. Given the expense of keeping plough oxen, not every 
family would have one, and so would share their use; seventeenth-century figures are as 
low as 0.5 oxen per household.^* 
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Table 1 Houses, fields, and crop trees in the TAESP survey area in 183356 


Village Houses Fields Fields/ Walnut Mulberry Carob Olive Fig Almond 
house 


Musl. Non- Total ha ha Number Number Number Number Number Number 


Musl. of trees of trees of trees of trees of trees of trees 
Kakopetria 0 53 53 16.3 0.30 30 18 0 75 16 6 
Galata 0 42 42 176 0.42 7 49 0 48 0 4 
Kalliana 0 22 22 34 = 0.16 5 3 0 45 0 0 
Sina Oros O0 19 19 193 1.02 1 61 0 28 0 
Korakou 8 63 71 56.8 0.80 15 112 0 305 15 1 
Tembria 11 39 50 342 0.68 7 42 4 111 0. 2 
Evrykhou 13 102 115 14231 1.24 5 180 0 327 0 8 
Agroladhou 2 4 6 46 0.77 1 3 0 22 0 1 
Phlasou 20 20 40 16.1 0.40 3 33 2 208 1 4 
Ayios 19 10 29 18.6 0.64 0 165 25 150 0 5 
Epiphanios 
Linou 7 35 42 424 1.01 0 55 0 182 0 4 
Katydhata 4 20 24 316 1.32 0 72 0 101 0 2 
Ayios 3 6 9 8.0 0.89 0 0 0 31 0 0 
Nikolaos | 
Ayios 9 4 13 76 0.59 0 2 1 61 0 0 
Georgios 
Ayios 14 0 14 21.0 1.50 0 0 0 126 15 0 
Theodoros 
Koutraphas 22 0 22 30.0 1.36 0 61 0 22 0 0 
Nikitari 0 5 5 42 0.85 1 18 0 12 0 1 
Vyzakia 2 6 8 108 136 0 6 0 25 0 4 
Potami 0 8 8 7.3 0.91 0 0 0 7 1 0 
Xyliatos 0 2 2 09 0.45 0 0 0 7 0 0 
Ayia Marina 0 3 3 6.7 2.24 0 0 0 15 0 0 


Typical figures for cultivated land per household include 6.7 ha per household 
in southern Greece in 17165? and 9.4 ha per household in mid-20th century Cyprus.9 
Assuming a typical fallow—cultivation cycle running over two years, only half of this 
would be cultivated at any one time (as was recorded by the 1833 property register), and 
eroded or arid land in much of Cyprus would reduce the productivity of this land.*! Even 
so, the 1833 figures ranging from 0.16 to 2.24 ha of cultivated arable land per household 
are extremely low. 

The other main agricultural product of the area consists of crop trees: mainly olives 
and mulberries (for silk, including European markets), but also walnuts, almonds, figs and 
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Figure 5 TAESP survey area with numbers of houses and numbers of crop trees in 1833 


carobs (Fig. 5; Table 1). Some of the distribution patterns are clearly the result of 
environmental conditions. Figs, for example, need a plentiful supply of water, and so are 
grown in the villages higher up in the valleys (Kakopetria and Ayios Theodoros), or up 
on the valley sides (Korakou). Comparing Fig. 4 and 5, villages such as Phlasou, Ayios 
Epiphanios and Kalliana clearly make up for their lack of arable land by their olive 
production. 

This is presumably the explanation for the very low ratio of cultivated arable land 
to household. Much of the agricultural labour in the Karkotis Valley was spent not on 
subsistence but on producing cash crops, presumably for large landowners or middlemen. 
Olives are subsistence crops only to a small extent; mulberries and silkworms are not for 
subsistence at all. It is clear that some villages such as Kakopetria, Galata and Kalliana 
did not have enough land for growing cereals for subsistence. In the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century they compensated for this by growing cereals in summer settlements 
on the plains: Galata and Ayios Theodoros, for example, grew much of their grain at 
Kato Koutraphas Mandres.” But even with this extra production, villages may have been 
importing grain for food, to compensate for their intensive production of cash crops for 
the European and other markets. 
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Agricultural communities and community territories 


It is clear that agricultural production was a key activity at the heart of communities 
and their territories in Ottoman Cyprus. Subsistence, cash-crop estates and state taxation 
all depended on the daily labour of agricultural communities in the fields and pastures 
of their villages. These community labour patterns are accessible to us through both 
historical and archaeological sources. As well as documents such as the 1833 property 
register, and installations such as oil presses and water mills, terraces and irrigation 
ditches, another way of assessing the intensity of cultivation and interpreting broader 
human activities is by means of the judicious interpretation of pottery densities and 
associated archaeological landscape data. Our aim is to integrate and interpret these 
various types of evidence in the light of the theories of community and landscape outlined 
in our ‘Methods, sources and theories’ section above. 

According to the 1833 property register, the TAESP area shows two very different 
landscapes (Fig. 4 and 5). There is a dramatic contrast between the well-watered and 
fertile Karkotis Valley and the drier mountainous and foothills area to the east, in terms 
of density of settlement and cultivation across the landscape, and the size of the villages 
and their territories. The experience of being part of the Linou community, for example, 
was clearly very different from that of Vyzakia. In the map the arable areas are schema- 
tized as circles, but clearly would be irregular and discontinous on the ground, depending 
on the vagaries of soil conditions and land ownership. This suggests a broader extent of 
cultivated land stretching at least from Tembria to Katydhata. This is very different from 
the isolated villages in the east. 

The relationship between landscape, material culture and community is more easily 
interpreted at the scale of Fig. 6, which shows the central section of the Karkotis Valley. 
The survey transects cross the valley at 500-m intervals, but are irregular because of 
difficulties of access and ground visibility, and also because we surveyed some much 
broader areas of particular importance. The survey units are shaded according to the 
density of pottery dating to our Ottoman-Modern I period, which runs from the begin- 
ning of the Ottoman period to the early 20th century. The village of Phlasou was split 
into Upper (Pano) and Lower (Kato) Phlasou in 1891 or just before. The 1833 property 
register only records a single ‘Phlasou’, which we have placed on the map between the 
two churches. On the basis of the architectural and pottery data, this seems the most 
likely place for the core of the Ottoman-period village. This area is also shown in Fig. 7, 
with the two churches in the middle ground and a water mill above the Karkotis River in 
the foreground. 
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Figure 6 Central Karkotis Valley, with numbers of houses and area of arable land in 
1833, churches, water mills, and survey units with density of Ottoman—Modern II pottery 
(18th—mid-20th centuries) 


The very low area of arable land per family and the need for intensive production, 
together with the integration of plough oxen, sheep and goats into the rural economy, 
make manuring a relevant strategy for maximizing production. This is well established for 
the Ottoman and British colonial periods.“ This would lead us to expect an area of dense 
artefacts on the settlement itself, with a halo of less dense material round it, representing 
the broken pots that get thrown onto the manure heap in the courtyard and carried out 
to the fields.9 The continuous development of these settlements into modern villages, 
however, makes this hard to detect in this area. The clearest example is Phlasou, where 
the highest density is round the two churches, the southernmost one of which dates to the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century. This most likely represents dumping in and around 
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Figure 7 Part of Pano Phlasou, looking east, 
with the churches of Ayios Demetrianos (left) 
and Ayios Georghios (right) and Molos water 





mill bottom right 


the settlement, and is in the same area as the medieval estate which was the settlement's 
predecessor. The occasional light density survey units to the southeast suggest cultivation 
intensive enough to require manuring. 

The 1833 data for arable land is represented schematically in Fig. 6 as coherent 
circles. Clearly, it was much more split up than that, and the village territory also 
included fallow and uncultivable land. Taking that into account, Phlasou's land would 
certainly have stretched 500 m to the south-east, and the same distance to the three mills 
in the south-west. Exploiting the ideas expressed in the ‘Methods, sources and theories’ 
section above, this area represents a ‘community territory’. It is defined not so much by 
administrator outsiders but by the inhabitants themselves, in the course of their daily 
working in the field, travelling to and fro, by their intimate knowledge of routes and 
landmarks, and their ongoing cooperation and social tensions. 

This experiential approach makes the territory much more than an abstract polygon 
on a cartesian map. It is one that is felt bodily: leading the oxen to the field, feeling the 
vibration of plough or the rhythm of the sickle, jumping over irrigation ditches, climbing 
the terrace risers, seeing the village from the fields, and the fields from the village. In many 
of the Ottoman villages of the Troodos foothills, the village territories correspond to the 
relief, with each one lying in its own bowl or section of river valley. This is particularly 
clear from viewshed analysis of the Medieval-Modern settlements of the Sydney Cyprus 
Survey Project, where no one community is visible from another, and the territory of each 
is visually self-contained. 

The experience of a community territory is very much an auditory one. A settlement 
carries all the noises of family life and agricultural production, which form an auditory 
backdrop while working in the nearer fields. The water mills generate huge amounts of 
noise, as anyone who has visited a working mill knows: the rushing of the water in the 
channels, the rhythm of the jet against the horizontal wheel, the grinding of the stones, 
and the clapping of the shaker which jiggles the hopper so the grain runs freely. 
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These sounds carry all the associations of food supply and normality, but also of the 
mill-owner's authority and the need to pay mill dues. 

There are two particular social institutions which emphasise the importance of sound 
in a village community during the Ottoman period. One of these is the definition of 
‘arazi-i mevat’ land, according to the Mejelle, the codification of Muslim common law 
applied after the Tanzimat reforms of the mid-nineteenth century. Arazi-mevat is waste 
land, and the Mejelle carefully lays down that it excludes private property and the area 
immediately round the village reserved for threshing floors, collecting firewood and 
grazing animals.® The outer boundaries of this last area are defined as being where ‘the 
sound of a person who has a loud voice cannot be heard from the houses which are at 
the extreme limit of the town or village’. The human voice normally carries some 150 m.9* 
In Ottoman Cyprus, this constituted a very clear auditory zone round the settlement for 
a specific range of activities. 

The other striking role of sound in the communities of Ottoman Cyprus was the 
call to religious worship. Church bells in particularly can be absolutely essential for 
the auditory definition of a community territory or parish.” It is well known that the 
Ottomans banned the use of church bells in 1570, though this was more because of the 
urgent need for bronze for cannons than any religious persecution.” This ban lasted until 
1856, and the church of Saint Lazarus in Larnaca was the first to build a belfry in the 
following year. What is less well-known is that the alternative, the metal or wooden 
bar called a tsimandro, was specifically preferred by the Orthodox church. It was in use 
in Cypriot monasteries as early as the twelfth century.” Its cultural associations and 
capacity for more intricate rhythms more than made up for its lesser carrying power, 
until European influences in the second half of the nineteenth century stimulated the 
construction of neo-classical bell towers. 

The combination of height and skilled projection makes a muezzin’s call to prayer 
carry much further than 150 m. Ayios Epiphanios was a Turkish Cypriot village by the 
nineteenth century, though no mosque is recorded in the cadastral map from the 1920s. 
Phlasou was a mixed village in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and a mosque 
is marked on the cadastral plan in Kato Phlasou. Both the muezzin and the tsimandro 
contributed to the aural definition of the community of Phlasou. This double sound 
produces not the antagonism of contemporary journalistic stereotypes, but one more 
syncopation in the audible rhythm of community life. 


67 D. G. Demetriades and I.H. Effendi, The Mejelle, trans. C. R. Tyser (Nicosia 1901) 191. 

68 Roberts, Landscapes of Settlement, 24. 

69 A. Corbin, Village Bells: Sound and Meaning in the Nineteenth-Century French Countryside (New York 
1998) 73—80. 

70 C. D. Cobham (ed.), Excerpta Cypria: Materials for a History of Cyprus (Cambridge 1908) 181; Hill, 
A History of Cyprus, 1027. 

71 N. Coureas, The Foundation Rules of Medieval Cypriot Monasteries: Makbairas and St Neophytos 
(Nicosia 2003) 81, 157. 
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Conclusion 


This article has been intentionally wide-ranging. This has been partly to give a broader- 
based understanding of the development of social organization during the period, and 
partly because of our goal of integrating two very different types of data, historical and 
archaeological. 

It is clear that ‘the land’ is central to Cypriot society in the Ottoman period, 
whether understood historically as ‘landholding’? or archaeologically as ‘landscape’. 
Cyprus is distinctive for its timar-holders staying in place rather than being rotated round 
different provinces, and so putting down roots in what became their own landscape. This 
led to a hybrid but characteristic elite identity, formed variously of Cypriot, metropolitan 
Ottoman, Islamic, Orthodox and, in particular, western European elements. This can be 
seen clearly in their architecture and material culture. 

In the eighteenth century this rootedness was further strengthened and developed by 
the commercialization of agriculture. Although initially stimulated by the European need 
for raw materials such as silk and cotton, this was proactively carried forward by these 
Cypriot-Ottoman elites to increase their local standing, wealth and belonging. Their 
imprint can be seen in the landscape in the large-scale systems and facilities such as 
irrigation networks, water mills and large cash crop operations. This even went so far as 
the best land, such as in the Karkotis Valley, being dedicated to cash crops, requiring 
the importation of cereals for subsistence. This further accelerated the development of the 
exchange system and a far-reaching communications network. 

For the people doing the actual cultivation, irrigation and crop processing, living 
in a community with strong roots in the land was crucial. These communities showed 
great variety, in both their environmental and their cultural aspects. Living in an isolated 
mountain hamlet, for example, was very different from living in one of the major cash 
crop producers of the Karkotis Valley. There are clear patterns in the structure of this 
experience. Activity zones that were particularly important included the area immediately 
round the settlement and the broader village territory where cultivation took place. 
People’s lives were structured by the daily movements and agricultural practices, and by 
the characteristic sounds and other sensory experiences which made up community life. 

Ottoman archaeology is in its infancy in Cyprus, and even Ottoman history has been 
sorely disadvantaged because of the projection of contemporary political conditions 
onto the past. The archaeology needs more work on dating the pottery, more large-scale 
landscape projects such as the Troodos Archaeological and Environmental Survey Project 
and ‘Potamia-Agios Sozomenos: la constitution des paysages dans l'Orient médiévale’, and 
more collaboration with scholars in other disciplines. The history needs more research on 
specific sources. One of the most important, the 1572 Detailed Register compiled by the 
Ottomans, should give an early indication as to the orientation, productivity and revenue 
expectation of the Cypriot countryside. The study of western consular material from 
Venice, Marseilles and London should help us understand the roles (and expectations) of 
European merchants better. 
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Most importantly, we need more collaboration between historians and archaeolo- 
gists. As we have found during the writing of this article, this is not always easy. 
Vaguely-dated pottery scatters sit uneasily beside property registers dated to a particular 
year, and historical generalizations are hard to address using material culture from a 
particular site. Concepts such as ‘elite culture’ and ‘community identity’ can mean very 
different things to historians and to archaeologists. These differences, however, actually 
constitute one of the main strengths of interdisciplinary research. The people of Ottoman 
Cyprus did not divide their lives into ‘historical’ and ‘archaeological’. We can only 
understand the people and their land if we look at landholding and landscapes together. 
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Women in Ottoman Greece were present in a number of different courts of law, one 
being the so-called communal courts. These courts became increasingly important towards 
the end of the Ottoman period, especially in areas where there was little if any Muslim 
population, and they dealt with a great variety of cases ranging from property disputes 
to rape and crimes of morality. Women were very active in such courts, both as accusers 
and as accused, showing remarkable knowledge of the manner in which such courts 
functioned. They frequently chose to pursue cases in them, in part because communal 
courts were supportive of individuals in difficult circumstances such as widows, who form 
the bulk of the female petitioners. This was an outcome of the nature of these courts 
which were composed of the same individuals who exercised executive powers over their 
communities and who thus wanted to ensure tranquillity and the prosperity of their 
people. For that reason notables appear almost unconcerned with the stipulations of 
customary law in several of their judgments, seeking instead to achieve compromises, or 
what we could term the greater social good. Being local, easily accessible, and familiar to 
the members of each community, communal courts were attractive to women and men in 
the years leading to the emergence of the modern Greek state, forming one tier of the 
complex Ottoman ‘system’ of conflict resolution. 


Christian men and women in the Ottoman period had a number of choices when it came 
to resolving disputes. One option was the kadi courts that Sophia Laiou has recently 
examined.’ Another option were the ecclesiastical courts whose mandate could be quite 
broad depending on the region in question but which enjoyed particular prominence in 
matters that had religious implications such as divorce In some areas of the Ottoman 


1 S. Laiou, ‘Christian women in an Ottoman world: interpersonal and family cases brought before the 
sharia courts during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries’, in A. Buturovic and I. C. Schick (eds.), Women 
in the Ottoman Balkans (New York 2007). 

2 I. Visvizis, 'Awaotikati Axogdoeic tov 1700 Awvog ek trc Nrjoou Mvkóvov', Exetypic tov Apyeiov tuc lotopiag 
tov EAAgvikob Aixaiov 7 (1957) 24. 
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Empire, however, we also have a third type of court, generally referred to as the com- 
munal courts, which became increasingly significant during the eighteenth century and up 
to the Greek War of Independence. It is these courts that will be the focus of this presen- 
tation, how they functioned, and, in particular, what was the experience of women in their 
dealings with these institutions. | 

One problem we face when we look into these courts of law is the fact that unlike 
the kadi or ecclesiastical courts, communal courts were not strictly speaking officially 
sanctioned by the Ottoman state but had evolved in an ad hoc manner in regions that had 
minimal Ottoman presence, as on many of the Aegean islands. Originally these courts 
were simply local administrative bodies that were involved with the gathering of taxes, 
maintaining the peace and ensuring the smooth everyday running of their communities. 
Staffed by the local notables, these bodies soon sought to extend their influence into 
the judicial realm, especially in che commercial and penal aspects of law, but eventually 
encroached even into the civil area.* By the end of the Ottoman period for the region in 
question, these bodies were possibly the most influential dispute settling mechanisms on 
a number of islands especially in the Cyclades, a role they maintained even during the 
years of the Greek War of Independence For these reasons the focus of this investigation 
covers the heyday of these courts, the latter half of the eighteenth century and the first 
three decades of the nineteenth century leading up to the establishment of the modern 
Greek state with its centralized, professional court system. 

As I mentioned, these courts were primarily composed of local notables known by a 
variety of names (yépovtec, zpobyovtec, Kotoapndondes, tipókpiror) and were often headed by 
an Ottoman officia] who was responsible for maintaining peace (divitdar bey, zabit).* 
Towards the final years of the Ottoman presence on the islands these officials were often 
local Christian appointees like Mihalaki Markopolitis in Drymalia of Naxos./ As far as 
we can see these bodies did not have a formal residence and probably used the house of 
the zabit or that of the notary. The notables were elected in a variety of ways, often, 


3 By court I mean a dispute settling body recognized or accepted by the Ottoman authorities with a more or 
less stable composition. 

4 N.I. Pantazopoulos, A4zó tns ‘Adyiac’ Hapaóócecg eig tov Aatikóv Kika. (Thessalonike 1965) 105-7; E. E. 
Koukkou, O: Koivorikoí Oeguoi orig KokAáóeg katá tyv Tovpxoxpatia (Athens 1980) 168, 197. 

5 The lack of sources from the mainland prohibits any definitive statement regarding the presence of such 
courts there, even in areas like the Morea where the notables held considerable power and one could assume 
that they would have sought to assume certain judicial functions as their counterparts did in the islands. 
Furthermore, the specific conditions of each locale had a profound impact on the authority, scope, and 
effectiveness of these courts even in the areas where they were present. 

6 See GAK Naxos F98/5, 27 July 1805; GAK Naxos F98/15, 22 October 1805; GAK Naxos F98/66, 9 
September 1815, among many. In Athens, instead of an Ottoman official the bishop often headed these courts, 
an indication of the greater influence of the Church in that region. See Th. N. Philadelpheos, Jotopia tov A0gvov 
(Athens 1902) 253. 

7 See IEEE Naxos 5777, 5 December 1817; IEEE Naxos 5977, 15 January 1820; IEEE Naxos 6024, 9 August 
1820. 
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but not exclusively, on the basis of their property qualifications.? Once elected these 
notables were supposed to administer their communities, act as intermediaries between 
the Ottoman authorities and their own people, and administer justice according to the 
'ancient customs and laws'.? 

What were these ancient customs and laws? Most scholars claim that these customary 
laws had evolved from Byzantine-Roman law mostly as it is recorded in the compendium 
of Constantine Harmenopoulos of the fourteenth century. Although it is evidently true 
that the point of departure may have been Byzantine law, after centuries of individual 
development the local customary practices diverged significantly. Furthermore, until the 
very end of the eighteenth century there were no written collections of these practices, and 
even after their codification on a number of islands it is doubtful that these collections 
were utilized by the courts." The resulting ambiguity concerning the precise interpretation 
of the law allowed the notables some flexibility in applying the law to achieve what we 
may call social justice, as we shall see. 

An indication of the flexibility of the system are the types of documents that such 
courts generated, many of which were not strictly speaking court cases but functioned in 
a similar manner, meaning that they aimed at resolving a conflict through a recognized 
institution. On the two islands that form the source of the legal documents I will be using, 
Naxos and Mykonos, there were a number of different documents that served legal 
functions and in which women appeared frequently. One type are court cases, by which I 
mean documents that state the decisions of the notables regarding disputes, but even more 
prominent is a category referred to as protesta (zpotéota) or diamartyrika (Ówuopropiká), 
literally, letters of protest. The remainder of the documents involved depositions, reports 
by the notables or other individuals regarding disputes, and arbitration documents. 
Some of the latter were used to facilitate decision-making, such as the depositions, while 


8 D. G. Kampouroglou, Jotopia tov A@nvaiwv (Athens 1969) 126; B. J. Slot, Archipelagus Turbatus, Les 
Cyclades entre colonisation latine et occupation ottomane c. 1500—1718 (Istanbul 1982) 263; Filadelfeos, lotopia 
tov AOnvov, 242; Koukou, Koivotikoí Oeopoi oxi; KokAdóeg, 57—74. 

9 IEEE Mykonos 22460, 7 January 1823; IEEE Naxos 6484, 4 September 1826, among many. Sometimes the 
documents referred to the ‘local customs’ (IEEE Mykonos 22481, 26 May 1819, IEEE Naxos, 6575, 21 July 
1827). See also M. A. Tourtoglou, ‘H Nopodoyia tov Kprtypiav tno Mokóvoo (170s—190s at.)', Exetypic Kévrpoo 
Epebvys lotopiag EAAgvikob Aixaiov Akaónuiag A0gvov 27—28 (1980-81) (repr. Athens 1985) 5. 

10 Pantazopoulos, Aró tg; ‘Adyiac’ llapaóócsog, 87, 92; I. Visvizis, ‘To IIpópAnua ms Iotopiac tov 
MetoBuCavtwvobd Aixaiov’, Exetnpis tov Apyciov tug lotopíag tov EdAnvixot Aixaiov 6 (Athens 1955) 145; D. A. 
Gerontas, [epi Etwikoó Aixaiov twv A0gvov tne Tovpkokpatíag kai tys Exavaotáoeoc (Athens 1964) 16. 

11 The codification was undertaken at the request of the Dragomans of the Fleet like Panagiotis Mourouzis 
who were often given the responsibility of listening to appeals of islanders by the Kapudan Pasha. These 
dragomans, almost exclusively drawn from the Greek Phanariot aristocracy of Constantinople, needed some 
guidance on local laws since the Ottoman state had officially recognized the right of many island communities 
to be judged according to their traditional laws. See E. E. Koukkou, Ziauópeoocig tç Eddnvixnc Koivovíag 
Kata tnv Toopkokpatíav (Athens 1971) 148; I. N. Della-Rokka, ‘To Aixatov ms Ná£ov katá tous Xpóvoug tns 
Tovpkokparíag, Exetnpic Eroipsiag KokAaóuov MeAgvov Z’ (Athens 1968) 427; Slot, Archipelagus Turbatus, 
262. 
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others were a way to resolve disputes in a quicker, cheaper and more amicable way than 
a lawsuit, as was the case with arbitration." 

The role of the protesta, however, seems to go beyond what one would assume. 
Although they certainly were the initial volley in a dispute that could eventually evolve 
into a full-blown court case, there is no direct correlation between protesta and court 
cases. Despite the fragmentary nature of the records, most court cases do not correspond 
to protesta and vice versa. Furthermore, protesta seem to have a life of their own, 
generating counter-protesta (avróiauaptopiká), often going back and forth between the 
parties with almost no interference by the notables. In a sense they often formed the 
corpus of a court case without the presence of the judge or any other judicial authority 
and surprisingly they often reached resolutions without ever being officially ruled upon. 
One can thus see them as a form of arbitration without arbiters, a situation in which the 
parties built their cases and then accepted a resolution after becoming convinced of the 
probable outcome. Since this process took place publicly, and the statements were made 
to the individuals who would rule upon the case if it reached the court, the protesta were 
in essence informal court cases. People used them in an effort to intimidate opponents, 
show how seriously they took their dispute, and it is quite likely that they also used them 
to alert the notables of their seriousness and the possible disruption they could generate. 
To emphasize the latter point, the people who filed protesta, frequently stated that they 
would seek redress with the Kapudan Pasha, an action that notables did not like to see 
from the members of their community since it undermined their authority.” 

The types of dispute we find in the records can be divided into two broad categories, 
cases involving property and cases dealing with a variety of issues that can be grouped 
under the term of morality, such as sexual crime, divorce, improper behaviour, violent 
crime and so on. There was, of course, overlap, as in cases of divorce which may have 
stemmed from moral infractions, but which always had significant material repercus- 
sions.!^ Cases of property outnumber the rest of the cases (see Table 1), and many moral 
infractions were probably dealt with by the priests or the ecclesiastical courts, but the 
decision of the notables to rule upon certain cases gives an added insight to the way 
notables perceived their judicial role, and justice in general, just as property disputes 


12 I have used the contemporary categorization of ‘court cases’ (which come under a variety of titles such 
as ‘decision of the notables’, *cevrévita', ‘judicial decision’ and so on) and protesta, adding the category of 
‘other documents’ for the remaining judicial documents. Court cases are usually decisions of the courts 
while protesta stated the position of litigants. The remainder of the documents provide additional information 
regarding the way justice worked on the islands. 

13 Tourtoglou, ‘H NopoAoyía tav Kpimpiav tn; Mukóvov', 5—6; E. D. Liata, H ZÉpigoc Kata tv Tovpkokpatia 
(175—195 ai.) (Athens 1987) 95. We should also keep in mind that what remains is the written record. In such 
close-knit communities there were certainly other interactions between litigants and the notables as is on 
occasion hinted at by the documents, interactions that are now lost to us. 

14 In the seventeenth century divorce was solely the responsibility of the bishop, while inheritance was a 
shared responsibility of the bishop and the notables (I. Visvizis, 'Awaotwég Anóqáotw 24), but by the eighteenth 
century the economic aspects of divorce were increasingly the province of the notables. 
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Table 1 Property versus morality 





Naxos Mykonos 
Property Morality Property Morality 
Protesta 11 0 76 0 
Court cases 41 0 16 6 
Other documents 27 3 8 7 
Total 79 3 100 13 


Source: IEEE Naxos Archives, IEEE Mykonos Archives, GAK Naxos Archives, GAK Mykonos 
Archives. 


indicate how notables and individuals perceived the role of the courts and justice in 
general. 

The difference between the documents dealing with property issues and those dealing 
with non-property ones was often incumbent upon the manner by which the case was 
initiated. Protesta were always filed by individuals but in most non-property disputes the 
cases were usurped by the notables, who, on those occasions, were not willing to sit on 
the side and let the parties resolve their differences but rather became actively involved 
from the moment they became aware of the situation, and on many occasions instigated 
the proceedings. This indicates that there was a very clear distinction in the way notables 
perceived various kinds of disputes. In cases dealing with property they were willing to 
give the parties a chance to resolve their differences and only when that proved impossible 
would they step in and rule upon the dispute. In cases where other issues were at stake 
they became involved immediately and sought as swift a resolution to the problem as 
possible. At the same time notables were reluctant to infringe upon the role of other 
judicial bodies, like the ecclesiastical courts, so their interference in matters of family law 
was rare and often only in extraordinary and particularly disruptive cases. 

One final thing to mention before we turn to examples and try to determine the role 
of women in such courts, is the evidentiary procedure used. Surprisingly, these courts gave 
great emphasis on documents and physical evidence,’ quite unlike kadi courts that 
assigned greater value to witnesses.'© The local population was quite aware of this pre- 
ference and hoarded documents, in many cases going back a century or more, and a good 
thing for them too since they were required to produce them in order to win property 
disputes." Some, whose case was weaker, even produced falsified documents to the 


15 Tourtoglou identified four different categories of proof acceptable to these courts. In order of significance 
these were: documents, witnesses, autopsy, and zpayyatoyv@poobvn (expert opinion solicited by the court) 
(M. A. Tourtoglou, ‘Nopodoyia vov Kpvmpiov ms Ná&Gov', Mvryuoobvg, Ercpeía Iotopix@v Lnovdady eni tov 
Newrépov EAAgviauoó 14 (1998-2000) 106—107). | 

16 However, as Leslie Peirce has noted, documents may have become increasingly significant in Islamic courts 
as well: L. Peirce, Morality Tales, Law and Gender in tbe Ottoman Court of Aintab (Berkeley 2003) 102. 

17 GAK Naxos 98/23, 6 July 1805; IEEE Naxos 6024, 9 August 1820; GAK Naxos 98/35, 18 October 1808. 
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outrage of the notables who uncovered the deception.? The notables also sought expert 
opinion in their deliberations, if they were confronted with technical aspects of the case. 
Such expert opinion could be sought by master builders regarding disputes over houses,” 
ship captains to determine practices of their trade,? or midwives who determined 
whether a girl had been raped,”! or if she was a ‘bad example'.? Witnesses of course were 
also a fundamental part of the proceedings, and in the absence of other evidence their 
testimony was crucial, but the notables clearly showed preference for documentary 
evidence, as they stated on occasion.? Women, therefore, needed to be familiar with 
documentary evidence; since it was part of their culture such familiarity was clearly not 
difficult for them, even if they were almost universally illiterate.” 

Women in these documents stand both as accusers and as accused in roughly identi- 
cal ratios (see Table 2). Evidently women quite frequently had to defend their interests in 
the courts but the women who do appear in the record were not an entirely random 
sample. Over one third of them were identified as widows, and it is almost certain that 
more women whose marital status was not identified may have been in the same position. 
Widows were not of course more litigious than other women. They were, however, more 
likely to find themselves in circumstances that could lead to litigation because many of the 
cases that involve property dealt with inheritance. 

Widows and widowers did not have rights to their spouse's property unless they had 
been included in the latter's will, but they could become involved in litigation. Widows, 
and widowers, automatically became the guardians of any underage offspring, and thus 
the managers of their patrimony until their maturity.? As a result they had to deal with 
the debts left behind by the deceased, encroachments to the property, and all sorts of 
other property disputes. Some widows also had a difficult time detaching their own wealth 


18 GAK Naxos 98/5, 27 July 1805. 

19 GAK Naxos 98/22, 15 October 1808. 

20 IEEE Mykonos 22543, 5 June 1817. 

21 GAK Mykonos 117/501, 209, 30 October 1828. 

22 GAK Mykonos 18/090, 28 October 1815. 

23 IEEE Naxos 3656, 23 January 1768. They also instructed plaintiffs to *bring their documents! when the 
case was to be heard (IEEE Naxos 6649, 13 May 1829). 

24 Kasdagli has not found a single woman able to sign her name in the documents she examined, and my 
own experience is similar: A. Kasdagli, ‘Eyypapatoobdvn koi IIoi6gía oto Avyaio xatá to *okotewó' 17? aidva and 
tig Laptupies vov Notapuxkóv Eyypéqoov: wa zpótn Siepebvion’, in A. Argyriou (ed.), H Edidda tov Ngoiv and 
t/j Opaykokpatía cg Lhuepa, Hpakriká tov B' Evpwxaixod Lovedpiov NeoeAAgvikóv Zxovóov, PéOouvo 10—12 Maiov 
2002 (Athens 2004), II, 539, 547. See also H. Angelomatis-Tsougarakis, The Eve of the Greek Revival. British 
Travelers’ Perceptions of Early 19^ Century Greece (New York 1990) 123, 126; and K. Simopoulos, Zévor 
Taéididtes orýv Eláða 1700—1800 (Athens 1973) 294. 

25 I. D. Zepos and P. I. Zepos, Xv44oyrj Tozmikóv EAAqgvikóv EOiuov (Athens 1931) 36, 46, 47; G. M. Valassis, 
*"Twá nepi tnc Iatpikýs E£ovoíag katá& to Aíkxatov tov peta tmy Adwow EXXAnviopot, in S. I. Stavropoulos (ed.), 
O£uota. I'evixrjg Ocopíag xai Biiocogiac (Athens 1970) 536. This was not universally the case in Greece and in 
other regions the guardianship may be shared with the brothers of the dead husband, or the widow could be 
entirely excluded from the administration of the inheritance of her offspring. 
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Table 2 Women accusers and accused" 


Naxos Mykonos 
Protesta Court Cases Total Protesta Court Cases Total 
Female Accusers | 5 17 22 35 12 47 
Female Accused 3 18 21 42 14 56 
Total 8 35 43 77 26 103 


Source: IEEE Naxos Archives, IEEE Mykonos Archives, GAK Naxos Archives, GAK Mykonos 

Archives. 

Notes: 

1. The total number of documents may not correspond to the additions of accused and accusers because 
certain documents involve more than one accuser/accuser who is female, while others may have none 
but still involve women in some form or another. 

2. In certain cases the same person appears several times in the same or similar cases. 


from that of their husbands,” but despite such cases it would not be accurate to perceive 
these women solely as victims. Although several were pursued in the courts as a result of 
their husband's debts and obligations, law and custom did not hold a widow responsible 
for her husband's obligations unless she assumed the management of his property. 
More commonly the widow found herself in litigation because she sought to get hold of 
property that did not belong to her according to custom and, as a consequence, she was 
sued by the rightful heirs. 

One example of a widow who tried to manipulate the circumstances of her husband's 
death in order to avoid paying his debts while controlling the property nonetheless was 
Eleno, the widow of the late captain Spyros Divaris. Divaris had died on a voyage to 
Corfu and, according to the various creditors of the captain, his widow had sent their son 
Antonio to gain control of the ship and the property of her late husband ignoring those 
that held the debts of the captain. The creditors filed protests against Eleno but she was 
able to hide behind the traditions of the islands that held the wealth of husband and wife 
separate from each other, pretending that she had nothing to do with the case. At the same 
time, through her son who appears as an obedient tool of his mother, she effectively 
gained control of the property, including the fees for the final trips of her husband. 
The frustrated creditors recognized her de facto control, but their efforts to recover their 


money were stymied by the fact that she adroitly hid behind the legal traditions of the 
island.” 


26 IEEE Mykonos, 22581, 1811. 

27 Table 2 refers only to the cases dealing with women unlike Table 1 that presents all the surviving 
material involving the communal courts. 
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Although widows and unmarried female heirs were most likely to find themselves 
embroiled in legal disputes, there were a few cases in which wives took the initiative in 
legal actions usually because their husbands were absent and it was therefore up to them 
to defend their family’s interests.” The most interesting example is the case of Marino, 
the wife of the captain Georgi Aggeli. Her case is unique because although she was an 
Ottoman subject (payidtica tov kov zacoá apbévtn was), her husband was under Russian 
protection (zpotetlidve povooiki]) ? The first time she appears in the records she does so 
as the officially appointed representative of her absent husband, complaining that she 
was encountering difficulties in managing her husband's interests because of the non- 
cooperation of various debtors. She then proceeded to file a number of protesta regarding 
debts owed to her husband but also regarding her own investments on a brigantine 
captained by him.*! She also involved the local Russian agent, as well as the General 
Consul of Russia in Smyrna (Izmir). Marino managed to block the assets of certain 


3 


individuals, much to their consternation,? and persisted in her legal actions even after 


a committee of captains found against her,** hiring an advocate to continue the case in 
Smyrna.? After nearly two years Marino seems to have succeeded in securing some, if not 
all, of the money she wanted and she released the funds she had blocked.?ó She thus 
showed herself remarkably adept in navigating through two very different legal systems, 
the communal one of Mykonos as well as the one of the Russian agents and consuls, 
doing so while her husband was living, though his voice was undocumented in all the 
legal proceedings. 

Of the remaining disputes over property that appear in the record, many involved 
disputes between offspring and a parent or stepparent following the death of the other 
spouse." As I mentioned, according to Byzantine-Roman law, as well as local customs 
and traditions, husbands and wives did not have inheritance rights over the property of 
their spouses, but we should not automatically assume that the notables simply applied 
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the letter of the law in their decisions, or that people assumed that they would. Despite 
the aforementioned prohibition, Paskalis Kornaros did not hesitate to expropriate his first 
wife's property despite having had two, possibly already adult, sons by her. They, as is 
natural, lodged a complaint to recover their mother's movable property, and the income 
their father had accumulated from their mother's handicrafts?* Although the last demand 
was contrary to the established practices and legal customs, their claim had some chance 
of success because of their father's reprehensible behaviour following his second marriage, 
and because notables on occasion ‘looked the other way’,? or ruled against custom, when 
they saw a greater need, or believed that justice could be better served by momentarily 
suspending the existing customs. Such ‘transgressions’ by the notables most commonly 
took place in the case of widows, but they could also occur when there were individuals 
in particularly difficult circumstances, as in the case of the two brothers who claimed to 
be sleeping in the streets. | 

Another such extraordinary case was the dispute between Kali and her parents that 
placed the notables in a quandary. The daughter had an agreement with the parents to 
support them in their old age and had done so for some time but because she had been 
incurring additional costs by supporting her ‘helpless and abandoned’ brother who was 
described as ‘mindless’ (&vovv), she stopped doing so. The notables, instead of enforcing 
the existing contract, as the parents who filed the lawsuit demanded, sought to find a 
compromise that would be both fair to the initial agreement but also provide for the 
brother who was in dire need but not covered by the contract. Thus they went beyond the 
confines of the case and crafted a completely new agreement, giving additional property 
to Kali in return for her support of her parents and her brother.* In the same manner the 
notables ‘recommended’ to Ioanni Ritzeri, who had been sued by his son-in-law, to leave 
the disputed properties to the orphans of his late daughter, even though they recognized 
that his own legal claim to them was valid. Widows were some of the most frequent 
beneficiaries of the notables’ sympathy for their plight. They reduced their tax burden,” 
or the interest they had to pay on their debts. Even so, widows frequently had to 
confront members of their late husband’s family, rightful heirs who were trying to ensure 
their own meagre living.” 
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A bridge between cases of property and cases of morality are the cases of spousal 
disputes since they invariably touched upon both issues. Most cases of spousal discord 
would of course have ended up in divorce proceedings in ecclesiastical courts, or in kadi 
courts if the bishop were not persuaded to grant the divorce. Demands for divorce per se 
were extremely rare in the record of the communal courts of Naxos or Mykonos, and 
when they did occur as in the dispute of Bazia and Piatriza who ‘could not live in peace 
together',? or the accusation of Georgios Kotordos regarding the infidelity of his wife 
Vasiliki,” the cases were forwarded to the ecclesiastical authorities. The ramifications of 
such divorce proceedings, on the other hand, were frequently evident in the communal 
records. Even when divorce had been granted, there were property issues to be resolved, 
issues of child support and custody and so on. Second, divorce was on occasion a result 
of some moral infraction, like adultery, which appeared in the record as the injured party 
built a case against his or her former partner. Finally, other sorts of disputes could 
arise from divorce proceedings as in the case of an unnamed man who took several things 
from his wife's house after the headpriest told him and his wife to wait before seeking a 
divorce, leading to his arrest for theft." 

Spouses could also have property disputes without resorting to divorce. An unusual 
example was the case of the late Hadji Markakis Alogoferis whose wife found an inter- 
esting alternative to divorce proceedings. The couple was apparently in dispute regarding 
the intention of Hadji Markakis to relocate to Smyrna where he had his business interests. 
According to Byzantine and customary law his wife Margaritarkio was obliged to follow 
him,*® but she refused to do so. Hadji Markakis then sent two of his relatives during 
the night to take his things and account book from her house,” and his wife used the 
opportunity to sue him to the zabit Ali Ntaousi claiming that he had also removed her 
clothes, jewellery, and so on. Hadji Markakis was imprisoned, which may have resulted 
in his death. After the poor man's death, twenty-five witnesses made a joint deposition, 
which is how we know of this case, that his wife had made a false accusation since they 
had observed her with the supposed missing clothes and jewellery taking walks or making 
social visits.?? 
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A less dramatic case was the lawsuit brought against Geronymos Mihelakas by his 
various creditors and by his own wife. The former wanted to recover the money they had 
lent him, while his wife sought her dowry and various other expenses. The notables ruled 
in favour of the wife and the creditors because, as they stated, Geronymos had lived an 
‘immoral and worthless’ (dowty kar aypeia) life. They distributed Geromymos’ remaining 
property to his creditors and his wife who presumably would now manage her own 
affairs, without, however, any indication of a pending divorce or other form of conjugal 
separation. A similar case may be the one that Georgios Bonis brought against his 
son-in-law because he was selling off the property of his wife. It is however unclear where 
she stood in this case, as both her father and husband claimed to have been acting for her 
benefit and on her behalf.*! 

It was, however, rare for the notables to intervene in the private affairs of a family 
unless special circumstances necessitated such actions, as in the case of the dissolute living 
of Geronymos. Much more frequently the notables shied away from such disputes leaving 
it up to the families, or the ecclesiastical courts, to resolve them. Even when the parties 
came to them for a ruling they frequently tried to find a compromise. This was true 


of disputes such as spousal abuse,” 


as well as property disputes, as in the case Hadji 
Antonios Mitilinaios who was in conflict with his wife Eirini and their son Georgaki. 
After a long dispute the notables managed to get them to live ‘harmoniously’ together, 
and, perhaps more importantly, for the wife and son to recognize the husband as the 
manager of the property, as was explicitly stated.” 

The cases that deal with clear moral issues overwhelmingly involve sexual trans- 
gression, with women as victims as well as perpetrators. It has been well established that 
sexual relations outside marriage were not rare either in Europe, or in the Ottoman world, 
and similarly they were not rare in the region that concerns us.** The region has nearly 
all the elements encountered in the rest of Europe such as clandestine or improper 
marriages, concubinage, bastardy, and so on, and much of it appears widely tolerated by 
the society of the time.? Illegitimacy, to take one example, is frequently encountered, not 
only between men of higher status and servant girls, a trope that was as true in the Greek 
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islands as it was in Europe, but also among rural households.** People were frequently 
quite attached to their bastard children, as the use of diminutives in wills indicates 
(uxactapóáki ov), and were quite willing to provide for them in their wills and even 
depend on them in their old age.” But there were exceptions. 

Unwed pregnancy that did not lead to marriage, or at least cohabitation, was rather 
rare but when it did happen the case could end up in the communal courts.’ Women who 
found themselves in such circumstances had a couple of options; they could secure some 
financial compensation that would allow them to cover the surcharge they would have to 
pay in a subsequent marriage because of their loss of virginity.? The most effective way 
was to sue their former lover for defloration (zap@evog@opia), a crime in Byzantine-Roman 
law as well as in the customary practices of the time. Ioannikios Palindras from Naxos, 
for instance, was convicted and forced to pay 300 grosia for the support of the fruit of his 
transgression, and the next year there was another such case on the island.*! The severity 
of the accusation of defloration is also evident in the deposition of Glenta, the daughter 
of Prokopios Giatropoulos, who testified that Benjiamin, the abbot of Agia Foteini, had 
not deflowered her as some people insinuated but that ‘because of the manipulations of 
the devil she was deceived by a young man by the name of Nikolaos Salteris and was left 
pregnant’. Despite these few examples, however, most cases of defloration probably 
never reached the courts, but were settled by marriage or financial compensation 
privately, as was also the case in early modern Italy and Europe.9 In the most unfortunate 
circumstances deflowered girls may have been ostracized by their families, and if they 
received no form of compensation they faced very uncertain futures. This was the case 
when the perpetrator, often a foreigner, fled the island and thus the normally available 
options of marriage or compensation were not available.9 For abandoned women some 
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form of sexual dependency, concubinage or prostitution, may have been the only way 
to support themselves, which further undermined their social position in the tightly knit 
communities of the islands. 

Prostitution existed in the Aegean islands, but it is often difficult to uncover it in part 
because of the forms it took, and in part because prostitutes were not known by this name 
but were referred to as ‘evil’ or ‘immoral’ women, a practice also encountered in kadi 
courts in Syria and elsewhere.© The only time the word prostitute appears in the records 
I have seen, the woman referred to was not even directly a part of the court case. That 
case involved a priest who had fathered a couple of illegitimate children with different 
women, one being ‘the whore of the village’ (n xovráva tov yopioó).9 It should also be 
stressed that prostitution was not illegal. It had been tolerated in Byzantium, and it was 
generally tolerated in the Ottoman world.® Nonetheless, prostitutes could find themselves 
in trouble if they overstepped certain boundaries. 

The records have a few cases of women who could be prostitutes and who were 
exiled from their communities for their behaviour. Two of these cases appear in very 
cursory documents which simply state the expulsion of the two women from the island,” 
but another was given greater significance and the notables took time to explain their 
actions. That case involved a woman called Maria Galaziani, who was exiled from the 
island of Mykonos on penalty of death. Her exile, however, was not because of her 
immorality, which, as the document makes clear, had been tolerated for years. Maria was 
exiled because her lifestyle and behaviour eventually created strife in the community, and 
started to undermine the marital bonds of certain families; perhaps worst of all she had 
physically assaulted a notable.” In their reaction the notables were remarkably consistent 
with the attitudes of Ottoman officials who generally tolerated prostitutes until there were 
serious complaints against them, reserving the most serious punishments only for those 
prostitutes who transgressed certain boundaries, such as assaulting officials.” 

Surprisingly, and despite certain claims to the contrary by modern scholars, this 
attitude by the notables was not gendered, in the sense that it was not limited to women, 
or prostitutes for that matter.” Just like Galaziani, Ioannis Vasilakis was exiled from the 
island of Paros, for disturbing the peace and perhaps attempting to abduct, or at the very 
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least molest, a young woman.” Vasilakis, like Galaziani, had a long history of disruptive 
behaviour, especially towards married women, but it was his physical assault on the girl 
and her relatives that led the notables of that island to expel him from their midst, just 
as Galaziani's physical assault led to her expulsion. Although both cases had an element 
of morality, and the earlier behaviour of Vasilakis and Galaziani was denounced in no 
uncertain and rather similar terms, the notables only intervened when these individuals 
became an actual physical threat in addition to the moral threat they represented earlier. 
The latter had been tolerated for years, the former was simply unacceptable. 

This attitude explains perhaps a very interesting phenomenon, the near absence of 
violent crime in the records.“ Those familiar with the bibliography of this period and even 
that of the nineteenth century should find this quite surprising. Even if we ignore the 
lawlessness of mountainous Greece in the Ottoman period when the klefts (thieves) 
roamed at will until the start of the nineteenth century, or the post-independence period 
when the Agorég (bandits) did pretty much the same,” violence has been shown to have 
been remarkably widespread even in areas under the control of the British Empire as in 
the case of the Ionian islands that Thomas Gallant has examined." Yet in the records of 
the communal courts of Mykonos and Naxos in a period of almost eighty years there were 
a mere seven occasions of violent crime that reached the notables, of which two did not 
involve them directly since they dealt with the alleged participation of two men in piracy," 
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one of whom was arrested by the Ottomans and begged for the help of his wife," while 
the other evaded capture but left his wife to face the confiscation of their property." One 
of the remaining cases involved spousal abuse, something that was hardly considered a 
crime at the time throughout Europe and the Mediterranean.” 

In two of the other cases the notables also appeared to play a minor role. One case 
was simply a deposition by the notables regarding the property of a murdered man named 
Stamati and provisions for the guardianship of the orphans he left behind.?! The other 
case was in essence a settlement between the family of a murdered man and the mother 
of the perpetrator. The two sides agreed upon the ‘blood-price’ due to the mother of the 
victim in return for the safety of the murderer and his family. In this case the role of the 
communal court was simply to observe the agreement, though some arbitration between 
the two parties may have also taken place.” 

On the other hand the notables quickly became involved in the other two examples, 
although in the first case the violence was probably an outcome rather than a cause of 
their involvement. That was a strange case of alleged bigamy, or more likely of a form of 
clandestine marriage often called kepinio, involving Aikaterina Chia. The notables became 
aware of the situation when her ‘first’ husband complained that she had thrown him out 
of their house and was keeping him from his things. In the course of the case the notables 
uncovered a second ‘husband’ and proceeded to imprison Aikaterina accusing her of 
bigamy, though apparently unsure what to do with her. The violent incident itself was a 
mere footnote in the case, a passing reference in the correspondence of the community 
that her second ‘husband’ had been injured in a coffee house by the man who was given 
the task to guard him.® For the notables that incident was given significantly less weight 
than the rest of the case which involved a dispute over property as well as a possible 
moral infraction. 

The final case, and the one which the notables took most seriously, was a case of 
rape. The incident was brought to their attention by the aunt of the victim, who accused 
a young man called Komninos Spampakotris of raping her niece, a girl of eleven or twelve 
years who had lost her mother. The notables moved with remarkable swiftness, had a 
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midwife examine the girl to determine the validity of the accusation, ^^ and immediately 
arrested Komninos and an accomplice of his. Komninos claimed that he loved this girl and 
wanted to marry her, but the notables refused to allow what was a very common solution 
to such cases in canon as well as Islamic law.9 Even when they received a petition by the 
fathers of the victim and the perpetrator to the same effect, the notables insisted upon the 
punishment of Komninos and his accomplice before any consideration of marriage, which, 
however, they recognized was within the authority of the parents to arrange.® Violence 
was apparently not tolerated, but certain aspects of it moved the notables much more 
than others. 

Despite the claims of various foreign travellers, the records of the communal courts 
do not have cases dealing with what was often referred to as ‘unnatural’ sexual acts. 
Although such sexual practices like pederasty, bestiality, abortion, masturbation, and 
sodomy, were crimes according to canon or Roman-Byzantine law, none were prosecuted, 
or even mentioned in the court documents. How can we therefore reconcile accounts such 
as that of the normally well-informed Gustav Karl Geib who noted the prevalence of 
pederasty and abortion in Greece with their complete absence from the record?" 

The question perhaps misses the entire point of these courts and we should rather 
ask why such practices should appear on the record in the first place. Although denounced 
from the earliest times by the Church, and penalties, often severe ones, were stipulated 
for the perpetrators, prosecution for such crimes had always been haphazard throughout 
Europe and the Mediterranean. There were periods when homoerotic elements were 
openly visible in society, including the Ottoman world.** Although laws regarding sodomy 
entered western European penal codes fairly early on, the same was not uniformly true 
for Eastern Europe or the Mediterranean world. Russia, for instance, did not have such a 
prohibition until 1835, preferring to leave such infractions to the discretion of the Church, 
and the Church was very discreet indeed.® Abortion was not even conceived in the same 
manner as we think of it today until the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
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and the first law expressing the new concepts was enacted in England with Lord 
Elenborough’s act in 1803.? Similarly, what do pederasty and pedophilia mean in a world 
where the age of marriage, and the age of sexual maturity, was believed to be in the 
early teens for girls and mid-teens for boys? The notables, as the record indicates, were 
quite unconcerned with such matters, and if the practices faced any legal sanction what- 
soever that was probably left to the ecclesiastical courts who imposed spiritual penalties, 
and in the case of women frequently secret ones at that.?! And the reason the notables 
ignored such behaviour was because it did not pose a threat to the peace, tranquillity and 
prosperity of their communities. 

From the discussion above it emerges that the notables, although they operated 
within a framework of legal traditions stemming broadly from Byzantine-Roman law, 
made their decisions on an ad boc basis, seeking to make a just decision, and one that 
would ensure the greater individual or social good, rather than simply implement a law. 
Although they tried to avoid flagrantly transgressing the local customary practices, 
in extreme cases they were quite willing to do so especially where the survival of par- 
ticularly vulnerable individuals was at stake, as in the case of an apparently mentally 
handicapped person we saw above, though elderly individuals, and widows in particular, 
were the more common type of person for whom the laws were bent. Where the notables 
could not determine an evidently just outcome they improvised and sometimes resorted to 
the Solomonic logic of dividing the properties in dispute in equal shares.” They clearly 
preferred, however, for the parties to reach an agreement among themselves, seeing their 
own role more as mediators than judges in the modern sense, as was the case with many 
early modern courts.? Only in cases of morality and, in particular, sexual crime did the 
notables assert their authority above the wishes of the parties in question and insist upon 
the application of law because such acts threatened the very fabric of the community. 

It is important to keep in mind however, that not all people who appeared in the 
communal courts were treated equally, or received a fair hearing. First of all the notables 
themselves were not persecuted there, even for the crimes that were seen as particularly 
threatening, such as abduction or defloration, despite the fact that we know that notables 
were among the most common perpetrators of such crimes.?^* We can also see that locals 
were treated in a more lenient, and a more considerate manner than foreigners. We saw 
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how Galaziani was allowed to behave in a scandalous way for a prolonged period of time 
before she was eventually punished, while two other foreign women were summarily 
expelled, one apparently on mere suspicion.? Other foreigners, even emigrants from the 
island, like Panagiotis Kalogiannis, also found the notables showing preference to locals 
over them.” The best example of such prejudice, however, was the case of the widow 
Aikaterina Martinovik. 

Martinovik was from Zara and an Austrian citizen who had married a man from 
Mykonos called Georgios Kaniskas. Kaniskas had many dealings on the island though 
apparently he and his wife did not reside there. Following his death Martinovik went to 
Mykonos to gather the inheritance of her children but had a difficult time gathering 
the debts he had been owed. Her problems involved in particular a man by the name 
of Leonardos Valletas and his wife Mandaleno who were in possession of certain of 
Kaniskas’ properties, and owed some debts to him, but refused to accommodate 
Aikaterina. They even questioned the fact that Kaniskas was dead and demanded proof 
before they considered any other dealings. Aikaterina was forced to go to the island of 
Tinos in order to enlist the help of her brother-in-law Georgios Mavrogenis but even he 
had trouble recovering all that she was due. Martinovik sued Valletas at the communal 
court but she was not satisfied with the decision, which she denounced as being 
‘prejudiced’ (giAoxpoowanixy yivóuevg). Valletas continued to raise obstacles and after three 
months of efforts Aikaterina had lost one case and had to begin a new one against the 
wife of Valletas with dubious chances of success." The plight of Aikaterina may seem 
unfair to our eyes, but it shows that the notables were concerned with the well being of 
their community and not with the application of objective justice. 

Despite the willingness of these courts to treat different groups of people in different 
ways, there is little evidence of gender discrimination in the records. Women went to 
the courts as frequently as accusers as they did as accused, an indication that they had 
reasonable expectations of winning their cases, and that the court was open to them. 
Furthermore, from the cases for which we know the outcome, women appear slightly 
more likely to win their cases than to lose them (see Table 3). Instead of gender, the one 
factor that seems to have been the best indicator of the outcome of a case was the person 
of the initiator. Women who initiated court cases overwhelmingly won them, while those 
that faced lawsuits generally lost them. By itself this fact is indicative of a fairly well 
developed awareness among the population, including women, regarding the legal rights 
of individuals in various circumstances. Even so, the most likely outcome of a court case 
was some sort of compromise; that again points to the efforts by the notables who sat in 
judgment to preserve the tranquillity of the community rather than simply to apply the 
law or customs. 
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Table 3 Women's experience in the courts 


Women won Women lost Compromise Total cases 


Mykonos 

Cases initiated by women 6 1 — 7 
Cases brought against women 2 9 
Cases initiated by and against women 1 1 1 3 
Naxos 

Cases initiated by women 3 1 4 8 
Cases brought against women 2 4 4 10 
Cases initiated by and against women 2 2 7 11 
Total 16 14 18 48 


Source: IEEE Naxos Archive, IEEE Mykonos Archive, GAK Naxos Archive, and GAK Mykonos 

Archive. 

Notes: 

1. The table incorporates only the court cases for which the outcome is known. 

2. Obviously in cases initiated by women against other women, women both won and lost. 

3. In a case brought by two sons against their mother in Mykonos, the mother originally won the case 
but following further investigation the notables reversed their decision (GAK Mykonos, 97/209, 23, 
1 November 1826; GAK Mykonos 97/232, 27, 23 November 1826; GAK Mykonos 97/186, 19, 21 
October 1826; GAK Mykonos 117/87, 36, 23 July 1828; GAK Mykonos 117/90, 37—38, 24 July 1828; 
GAK Mykonos 117/151, 63—64, 16 August 1828). 


The communal courts of late Ottoman Greece were a significant instrument of 
conflict resolution and were used extensively by their communities, including women, but 
they must not be seen as competing with the kadi courts or ecclesiastical courts which 
functioned at the same time in late Ottoman Greece. Christians regularly used kadi courts 
for the same cases encountered in the communal courts, such as issues of violent or 
sexual crime where such courts were available, and in such areas communal courts had a 
much more limited role if they existed at all. The communal courts were most influential 
in regions that did not have significant Muslim populations and thus lacked regular kadi 
courts. At the same time the notables deliberately stayed clear of issues involving marriage, 
divorce, and, in general, issues with religious overtones, and even when such cases were 
forced upon them they sought the guidance of the ecclesiastical authorities. On the other 
hand, as the late eighteenth-century codified legal statutes indicate, the notables fiercely 
defended their authority on secular matters, and especially matters of property, vis-à-vis 
the ecclesiastical authorities of their regions.’ 

Despite this codification, however, the decisions of the notables, and even the process 
of these courts, indicate that they were far removed from the basic principles of courts 
of law as perceived by modern, or contemporary European jurists. Notables may have 
recognized the validity of laws and traditions, but they did not feel constrained by them 
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in their deliberations. They did not seek to apply the customary laws of their communities 
rigidly, though these certainly framed the field of deliberations, but rather tried to bring 
the disputing parties to a mutually acceptable outcome, a compromise that would preserve 
the peace and tranquillity of the community.” They were even willing completely to 
ignore tradition and law in order to achieve a socially desirable outcome, such as the 
support of an elderly individual, ? for it was their responsibility as executive authorities 
as well to solve problematic situations like this one. It was this combination of executive 
and judicial authority and responsibility that shaped their attitudes toward law, and it 
was perhaps the reason why so many widowed women sought refuge in these courts, 
recognizing that their unspoken mandate was broader than that of other courts and thus 
more sympathetic to their plight. These courts which combined contemporary ideas of the 
importance of physical and documentary evidence, with a pre-modern concept of justice, 
were easy for women to appeal to, being familiar, accessible, cheap, and free of the 
procedural, linguistic, and institutional complexities that the modern Greek state would 
introduce with the conclusion of the Greek War of Independence. 


Abbreviations 


IEEE Naxos: Historical and Ethnological Society of Greece Naxos Notarial Archive 
(lotopixy kai E0voAoyiki] Exraipeío tns EA4áóog Notapiaxo Apyeio Naéov). 

IEEE Mykonos: Historical and Ethnological Society of Greece Mykonos Notarial Archive 
(lotopixy kai E0voAoyikxg Etaipeia tys EAAAóoc Notapiakó Apyeio Mokóvoo) 

GAK Naxos: General State Archives of Greece, Naxos Notarial Archive (Tevixd Apyeía tov 
Kpatovcg, Notopiakó Apyeio Nácov) 

GAK Mykonos: General State Archives of Greece, Mykonos Notarial Archive (Jeviká 
Apyeia tov Kpátouc, Noropiakó Apyeio Mokóvov) 
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St Sebastian entered the thematic repertoire of post-Byzantine mural painting from 
the West in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Two main iconographic types are 
encountered in post-Byzantine wall-paintings, both of them popular in Western art: The 
Ordeal of the Arrows and St Sebastian after the Martyrdom. The influences of Italian 
models on the iconography are obvious. Nonetheless, the loans from Western iconography 
and Renaissance art concern a limited number of scenes and subjects, because the post- 
Byzantine painters tried to renew painting within the framework of Orthodox tradition 
and its doctrinal content. 


St Sebastian! is a new subject of Western provenance that entered the thematic repertoire 
of post-Byzantine mural painting in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The first 
images of him are identified in Early Christian times.* The iconography’ was enriched in 
the Middle Ages, as the ubiquitous fear of cholera led to a proliferation of votive offerings 
and icons of the healer-martyr. He enjoyed wide popularity during the Renaissance and 
Baroque periods, being depicted by the most famous painters this time, when an entire 
iconographic cycle was elaborated around Sebastian's life and activity.‘ 
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St Sebastian is not represented in Byzantine art. He appears in post-Byzantine art 
in the iconographic programme of churches in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
as well as earlier in a few fifteenth-century Cretan icons? From the fifteenth century 
onwards, his image circulated in numerous prints, woodcuts and engravings, and was 
thus disseminated to Orthodox Christian regions located on the margins of the Ottoman 
Empire after the fall of Byzantium or under Venetian rule. 

Two main iconographic types are encountered in post-Byzantine wall-paintings,’ 
both of them equally popular in Western art: The Ordeal of the Arrows and St Sebastian 
after the Martyrdom. 

In the representation of St Sebastian after the Martyrdom, the same iconographic 
type is observed as in corresponding Western images, with the youthful saint naked save 
for a small loincloth, standing and bound to a tree trunk with his hands behind his back, 
pierced all over by arrows. He is shown alone and abandoned to his martyrdom, pro- 
jected against a uniform blue ground, in contrast to the Renaissance paintings in which 
the backdrop is a natural landscape or an architectural setting, or ancient ruins. We cite 
as an example the painting by Sandro Botticelli in the State Museum, Berlin (1474) (Fig. 1).° 


Continued 
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Figure 1 Sandro Botticelli, St Sebastian (1474), 
Berlin, Staatlichen Museen (R. Lightbown, 
Sandro Botticelli: Life and Work (London and 
New York 1989) pl. 19) 





The iconographic model of the representation should be sought in the scene of the 
Flagellation or Scourging of Christ, in which Our Lord is bound to a pillar, just like 
Sebastian.’ | 

It is in this type, which is the same as that in the icon by Andreas Ritzos, now in 
Tokyo, that post-Byzantine painters depicted St Sebastian in the wall-paintings of Curtea 
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de Arges monastery (1517-27) in Wallachia,” in Diliou monastery (1543) on the island 
in the lake at Ioannina,’ in Stavronikita monastery (by the painter Theophanis, 1546, 
Fig. 2) on Mount Athos,” in Varlaam monastery (attributed to the painter Frangos Katela- 
nos, 1548) at Meteora (Fig. 3),? in the parekklesion of St Nicholas in Lavra monastery 
(by the painter Frangos Katelanos, 1560) on Mount Athos (Fig. 4),'^ in the church of St 
Demetrios (1570) at Palatitsia in Epirus,” in the katholikon of Megali Panaghia monastery 
(1596) on Samos, in the church of St John the Baptist (early seventeenth century) in 
the area of Korça in south-east Albania," in the katholikon of the monastery of the 
Transfiguration (Metamorphosis) (1652) at Dryovouno in Epirus,'? in the katholikon of 
the Prophet Elijah monastery (by the painters Ioannis, Demetrios and Georgios from 
Grammosta, 1658) at Zitsa in Epirus, and elsewhere. 

Obvious in all these representations are the influences of Italian models on the 
iconography, whether these are indirect or direct, as in the case of the great sixteenth- 
century painters Theophanis Streliztas-Bathas? and Frangos Katelanos,! who were 
cognisant of Italian painting and were presumably the disseminators of the iconography 
of St Sebastian in mainland Greece. Theophanis hailed from Crete, which was under 
Venetian domination from 1210 and maintained close contacts with Italy”. Many works 
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Figure 2 Athos, Stavronikita Monastery (painter 
TTheophanis, 1546), St Sebastian after the martyrdom 
(M. Chatzidakis, O xpytixdg Qoypágog Osogavys: H 
tedgvtaia paon tuc téyvng too otig ToLyoypagies mç Iepág 
Movijc Xtravpovikýta (Mount Athos 1986) fig. 159) 
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Figure 3 Meteora, Varlaam Monastery, St Sebas- 
tian after the martyrdom (1548) (M. Tasoulas, 
O Ayioc LeBaotiavec (Athens 199) 45) 





of art circulated on the island and some well-known Cretan painters, such as Michael 
Damaskinos, were connoisseurs and collectors who possessed original drawings and paint- 
ings by Italian artists, such as Parmigianino, Tintoretto, Titian, Michelangelo, Jacopo 
Bassano and others.? In addition, the circulation of prints with works by the great Renais- 
sance masters played a seminal role in the diffusion of Western motifs." Theophanis was 


23 M. Constantoudaki-Kitromilides, ‘ʻO Mıyańà Aauaoknvóg eg ovAAÉktng oysdiov Itakdv xoXureyvóv', 
Avtigwvov, Agiépooua otov Kadnynty N. B. Apavóákg (Thessaloniki 1994) 486 ff. | 

24 J. P. Richter, ‘Abendlandische-Malerei und Plastik in den Landern des Orients', Zeitschrift für bildende 
Kunst 13 (1878) 207 ff.; P. Vocotopoulos, Totyoypagies Ka0oAuoó Movýç Atovvaion (Mount Athos 2006), 21 ff.; 
Chatzidakis, H kpntkri Goypaqikr Kor | vtoukr] yoAKoypagia’, 29 ff.; G. Millet, Recherches sur l'iconograpbie 
de l'Evangile aux XIVe, XVe et XVle s. d'aprés les monuments de Mistra, de la Macédoine et du Mont Athos, 
2"d ed. (Paris 1960) 163; M. Constantoudaki-Kitromilides, ‘O @sogévys, o Marcantonio Raimondi, 0éuota 
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Figure 4 Athos, chapel of St Nicholas in Lavra Monastery (painter Frangos Katelanos, 
1560) (A. Semoglou, Le décor mural de la chapelle atbonite de Saint-Nicolas (1560). 
Application d'un nouveau langage picturale par le peintre thébain Frangos Catelanos 
(Villeneuve d'Ascq 1999) pl. 53b) 


a painter who was well-acquainted with Renaissance art and was one of those artists who 
painted both a /a maniera greca and a la italiana, depending on the demands of their 
clientele. Similarly, Frangos Katelanos' familiarity with Western art is apparent in his 
handling of both drawing and colour. Limpid colours, a desire for grace and an interplay 
of light and shade, architectural edifices like works in the minor arts, theatrical movements 
and realistic details all recall Italian primitive painters and particularly the style of Pietro 
Cavallini.” Researchers have argued that Frangos Katelanos had first-hand knowledge of 
Western art, through his journeys to Italy and his sojourns there at various times.” 
These painters (Theophanis and Frangos Katelanos), protagonists of the Cretan 
School and the School of North-west Greece, respectively, as well as others, were itinerant 
in mainland Greece, where they spread the new elements of their art in an endeavour to 


Continued 

all’antica xat grottesche’, Eogpóovvov 1 (Athens 1991) 271 ff; I. Rigopoulos, G/4aguavóikég &emiópáocig otn 
uetafocavuvij Cwypagixy. HpoflAruora noArictikob ovyxpitiouob, 2 vols (Athens 1998-2006); St. Frigerio-Zeniou, 
‘Gravures allemandes dans les ateliers de peintres crétois’, AeAríov tys Xpiotiavixns ApyoioAoyiijc Etaipeiacg 27 
(2006) 365 ff. 

25 Xyngopoulos, Lyediacua, 123; A. Embeiricos, L'école crétoise, dernière phase de la peinture byzantine 
(Paris 1967) 119 ff.; Garidis, La peinture murale, 197. 

26 Garidis, La peinture murale, 190. 
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renew religious painting, even in the major monastic complexes of Mount Athos and 
Meteora. Indeed, the prestige and influence of the Holy Mountain throughout Orthodox 
Christendom facilitated the Cretan painters’ activity and favourably received this genre 
of painting, which ultimately formed a common aesthetic among all the Greeks and the 
Orthodox peoples of the Balkans, which were then under foreign rule. The reason for this 
lies in the continuation of the traditions inherited from Byzantium, which the painters 
regarded as doctrinal truths linked with the Orthodox Christian faith. Thus, this was 
an art that was at once conservative yet fairly willing to accept certain achievements 
of Western art." The infiltration of these features is highly discreet and concerns details 
of compositions and single figures, such as that of St Sebastian. In his case, the Western 
iconographic type of the saint after martyrdom was adopted, both in the Cretan icon by 
Andreas Ritzos and in the post-Byzantine wall-paintings referred to above. _ 

In terms of style, the post-Byzantine painters follow the principles of Byzantine tradi- 
tion, in contrast to the Renaissance artists, who extol the beauty of the figure and render 
the plasticity of the body, painting martyrs as the ideal of vigour and not as tormented 
victims of executioners.” Characteristic of some Western paintings are the tragedy and the 
barbarity of the martyrdom, as a shower of arrows passes through Sebastian’s body, and 
the expression of the final expectancy in the saint’s eyes, which embody the power of 
faith.” By contrast, the post-Byzantine painters depict Sebastian as unperturbed in the face 
of his martyrdom, stoically enduring the torture, without expressing any sentiment. 

A special case is the painter Frangos Katelanos, in whose work the influences of Ital- 
ian art are apparent in both the iconography and the style. Katelanos succeeded in impart- 
ing to his compositions the sweetness and grace of Italian painting, with the plasticity of 
the drawing, the luminosity and limpidity of the vivid colours, the dynamic movements, 
the penchant for decorativeness and the quest for ideal loveliness. 

In the St Sebastian in the side-chapel of St Nicholas in the Lavra monastery (1568) 
on Athos (Fig. 4), we observe Katelanos' attempt to render the anatomical details of the 
naked body and the plasticity that emerges from the use of light and from the drawing, 
which are in accordance with the pursuits and achievements of the Renaissance, and 
go beyond the schematization and the abstraction of Byzantine art. By the same token, in 
the Varlaam monastery (1548) at Meteora (with wall-paintings attributed to Katelanos) 
(Fig. 3), a shower of arrows pierces the saint’s torso and limbs, as the blood trickles from 
his wounds in a realistic manner. 


27 Garidis, La peinture murale, op. cit., 11 ff. 

28 For example see the paintings by Botticelli, Antonello da Messina, Mantegna and others. 

29 See in particular the paintings by Mantegna in the Kunsthistorisches Museum; by Sodoma in the Uffizi 
Gallery, Florence (Hauvette, Le Sodoma, 72-8; see also D. Bohde, ‘Ein Heiliger der Sodomiten?: das erotische 
Bild des Hl. Sebastian im Cinquecento’, in M. Fend and M. Koos (eds), Männlichkeit im Blick: visuelle Insze- 
nierungen in der Kunst seit der Frühen Neuzeit (Cologne 2004) 79 ff.); and by Ribera in the Museo e Gallerie 
Nazionali di Capodimonte, Naples (A. Peréz Sanchez and N. Spinoza, Jusepe de Ribera, 1591—1652 (Naples 
1992) pl. 1.114.b). 
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In the same period, post-Byzantine painters narrate in the wall-paintings of churches 
another popular representation from Renaissance painters of the Quattrocento, in the 
same iconographic type: the Ordeal of the Arrows. The figure of the saint is the same as 
in the representation of Sebastian after the Martyrdom, discussed above; that is, he is tied 
to a tree with his hands behind his back, wears a white loincloth around the hips and is 
pierced all over with arrows. Here, however, the executioners aim at him with their arrows. 

In some representations there is a circular arrangement, with Sebastian placed at 
the centre of the scene, and his executioners with bows ranged around him, as in the 
Western paintings by Antonio and Piero Pollaiuolo (Fig. 5), Hans Holbein the Elder, 
and Bernardino Pinturicchio.” Representations of this kind are to be found in the north 
exonarthex of Philanthropinon monastery (1560) on the island at Ioannina (Fig. 6),*! in 
Galataki monastery (1586) on Euboea (Fig. 7), in Hosios Meletios (1573) in Boeotia? and 


Figure 5 Antonio and Piero del Pollaiuolo, The 
Martyrdom of St Sebastian (1475), National 
Gallery, London (J. Beck, Italian Renaissance 
Painting (Cologne 199) fig. 238) 





30 See respectively S. Ortolani, I Pollaiuolo (Milan 1948) fig. 106-11; L. Ettlinger, Antonio and Piero 
Pollaiuolo (Oxford and New York 1978) 36, 49-52, pl. 83-9; M. Tasoulas, O Ayiog Zefactiavóg (Athens 1996) 
20.2; Kraehling, St Sébastien, 29, pl. 18. 

31 A. Stavropoulou-Makri, Les peintures murales de l'église de la Transfiguration à Veltsista (1568) en Epire 
et l'atelier des peintres Kondaris (Ioannina 1989) 167 ff., fig. 65. 

32 T. Kanari, ‘H exidpacn tn Kpntixns téxyvns om Goypaotkrj tov vápOnka kar tov xapgkkAnoíou tou KaboAtKod 
tnc Moviis Padatéxn. Epyaotrjpio l'eopyíou koi Dp&ykoo Kovtapń, 1586’, Apyeiov Evfoixcov MeAeróv 32 (1996-7), 
162 ff.; T. Kanari, Les peintures du catholikon du monastére de Galataki en Eubée, 1586. Le Narthex et la 
Chapelle de Saint-Jean-le-Précurseur (Athens 2003) 67 ff., pl. 35a. 

33 H. Deliyanni-Doris, Die Wandmalereien der Lite der Klosterkirche von Hosios Meletios (Munich 1975) 
251-2, fig. 25. 
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Figure 6 Epirus, island in Ioannina lake, 
Philanthropinon monastery, north  exonar- 
thex, The Martyrdom of St Sebastian, 1560 (A. 
Stavropoulou-Makri, Les peintures mura- 
les de l'église de la Transfiguration à Veltsista 
(1568) en Epire et l'atelier des peintres Kondaris 
(Ioannina 1989) fig. 65) 
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Figure 7 Euboea, Galataki Monastery (1586), The Martyrdom of St Sebastian (T. Kanari, 
Les peintures du catholikon du monastère de Galataki en Eubée, 1586. Le Narthex et la 
Chapelle de Saint-Jean-le-Précurseur (Athens 2003) pl. 35a) 
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in the esonarthex of Penteli monastery (early 17th century) in Attica (Fig. 8).?^ In the first 
three monuments (exonarthex of Philanthropinon and Galataki monasteries and Hosios 
Meletios) the wall-paintings are attributed to the Kontaris brothers, painters who were 
influenced by the slightly earlier Frangos Katelanos and who were evidently greatly 
appreciated in Epirus, since they were entrusted with the decoration of churches with 
patriarchal sponsorship.? The wall-paintings in the esonarthex of Penteli monastery 
are attributed to the workshop of the painter Dimitrios Kakavas, which enjoyed close 
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Figure 8 Attica, Penteli Monastery, The Martyrdom of St Sebastian, early 17th century 


34 A. Koliou, Der Esonarthex des Penteli Klosters in Attika. Ikonographische und stilistische Untersuchung 
der Wandmalereien, unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Heidelberg, 1999, 71, fig. 87. 

35 For the Kontaris painters see Stavropoulou-Makri, L'église de la Transfiguration, 133 ff.; Garidis, La pein- 
ture murale, 178 ff., 182, 189; Chatzidakis and Dracopoulou, Or &vypágoi uetá tyv áAcon, 102 ff., H. Deliyanni- 
Doris, l'ópo azó to epyootrpt vov Kovcaprjóov, in Movaorijpia. vijooo Iwavvivwy, IHpoktuxká Xvpnooiov, 700 ypóvia 
1292-1992, Imavviva 29-31 Maiov 1992 (Ioannina 1999) 103 ff., with relevant bibliography; Kanari, ‘H exiépacn 
tno KpytiKys téxyvyc’, n. 41; Acheimastou-Potamianou, Movy DiiavOpannve, 228 ff. 
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relations with the Kontaris brothers and worked under their influence. Of these 
representations, the one in the exonarthex of Philanthropinon monastery displays 
striking iconographic similarity to the painting by Piero Pollaiuolo in the National Gallery 
in London. Sebastian turns his head heavenwards and in reality seems to step on two 
branches of the tree to which he is bound. The archers surround him and aim at him with 
their arrows. The post-Byzantine painters Georgios and Frangos Kontaris repeated the 
same model in the decoration of two other churches attributed to them, the Galataki 
monastery and Hosios Meletios. Likewise, Dimitrios Kakavas reproduced it in the eson- 
arthex of Penteli monastery, which leads to the hypothesis that for some representations 
at least, such as that of the Martyrdom of St Sebastian, the painters used common models. 
It is very possible that for this scene the Kontaris brothers copied Pollaiuolo's painting, 
known to them from prints circulating in this period in mainland Greece, where the 
itinerant painters practised their art." In any case, the direct influences of Western art in 
the oeuvre of the Kontaris brothers have been well documented.?* 

In some other post-Byzantine representations of the Martyrdom of St Sebastian a 
different arrangement is observed. The saint appears at the edge of the representation, 
either on the left or on the right, opposite the executioners who aim at him with their 
arrows, as in the Athonite monasteries of Dionysiou (1546/7) (by the painter Tzortzis)°? 
and Docheiariou (1568), and at Meteora in the new katholikon of the monastery of the 
Transfiguration (1552) (also attributed to the painter Tzortzis) (Fig. 9)*! and in Rousanou 
monastery (1560). A similar composition is followed by some Western painters, such as 
Hans Memling? and Vincenzo Foppa.^ It is probable that the painters working in the 


36 X. Proestaki, O Anuntpiog Kakofág xoi yn Cwypagixn oto Kabodixd ty; Movic mç Tlavayiag o Madsoiva. 
LovuBodn om pedrétyn tov Epyoo tov Goypáogov KaxaBa (Osodociov, Mapivov, Anuntpiov kai Osddoviov), 16% — 17% 
aicvac, doctoral dissertation, University of Ioannina, 2004, 268 ff.; X. Proestaki, ‘LopBoay ot pedétn tov épyov 
tov Caypapav Oeodociov, Mapivov, Anuntpiov kat OsddovrAo0v Kakaßó’, in 7Ipaxtiká tov I" Tonixob Lovedpiov 
ApyoAikóv Xnovddv, NaózAiw 18-20 SeBpovapiov 2005 (Athens 2006) 141 ff. (with English summary: ‘A contribu- 
tion to the study of the work of Theodosios, Marinos, Dimitrios and Theodoulos Kakavas’), Koliou, Der 
Esonarthex des Penteli Klosters in Attika, 238 ff. 

37 Stavropoulou-Makri, L'église de la Transfiguration, 133 ff.; Garidis, La peinture murale, 178 ff. 

38 Stavropoulou-Makri, L'église de la Transfiguration, 180 ff., A. Stavropoulou-Makri, ‘La création d'une 
nouvelle formule de la Crucifixion et sa diffusion dans les Balkans’, in E' 41£0vég Xovéópio Zxovócv NotwavazoAudig 
Evpaans, Bedtypadt 11-17 Xent. 1984 (Athens 1985) 241 ff.; A. Stavropoulou-Makri, ‘Le thème du Massacre des 
Innocents dans la peinture post-byzantine et son rapport avec l'art italien renaissant', Byzantion 60 (1990) 366 
ff. | 

39 P. Vocotopoulos, Totyoypagies KaOodixob Movýç Atovvcion (Mount Athos 2006) fig. 461; P. Huber, Athos 
(Zurich 1969) fig. 208. | 
40 G. Millet, Monuments de l'Atbos, Les peintures, I (Paris 1927) pl. 235.2. 

41 M. Chatzidakis and D. Sofianos, The Great Meteoron. History and Art (Athens 1990) 173 (bilingual edition 
in Greek and English). 

42 Tasoulas, Ay. Zefiaeniavóc, 26.1. 

43 In the painting in the Musées Royaux des Beaux-arts, Brussels (c. 1475) (R. Giorgi, Saints in art (Los 
Angeles 2003) 329). 

44 In the Brera Gallery, Milan (Kraehling, St Sébastien, 30, pl. 19). 
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Figure 9 Meteora, Great Meteoron, new katho- 
likon, The Martyrdom of St Sebastian (1552) 
(M. Tasoulas, O Ayioc LeBaotiavoc (Athens 1996) 
fig. 2) 





monasteries on Athos and at Meteora, such as Tzortzis, had access to prints of works by 
various Renaissance artists and were able to select their subjects from a wide gamut of 
representations. 

Among the aforesaid post-Byzantine representations, three are noteworthy: those in 
Galataki monastery (Fig. 7), Penteli monastery (Fig. 8) and Hosios Meletios. In the first 
two, one executioner is depicted on the left, raising his club to strike the saint, while two 
executioners with bows and arrows stand on the right. In all the other post-Byzantine 
representations only executioners with bows and arrows appear, while the executioner 
with the club is omitted. His presence in Galataki and Penteli monasteries illustrates the 
passage in Symeon Metaphrastes *1oAAoig toig BéAgot DóAAgo001 ... TOTE KEAEKEL POMGAOIC 
nav tò o@pa katačavðévta tòv yov, otvo Bais àxoOaveiv' (they shoot many arrows 
at him ... then he commands that the whole body of the saint be scraped with clubs, so 
that he dies a violent death). These two representations combine the two passions of St 
Sebastian, his ordeal with arrows and his final martyrdom with clubs, which led to his 
death. In Western art, despite the considerable development of the iconographic cycle of 
the saint, no representation in which the two passions are depicted together exists. In 
Hosios Meletios, one executioner with a club is shown on the left, as in Galataki and 
Penteli monasteries, while on the right two executioners with sharp-toothed scraping tools 
approach Sebastian, illustrating the passage from the saint's Canon: 'ópOioc kpeuáuevoc kai 
zÀ^tipoig EeduEvoc? (hanging upright and scraped with tools) and according to Symeon 
Metaphrastes: ‘&nav tò c@pa kota&avOévta! (the entire body scraped). At the edge of the 


45 Symeon Metaphrastes, Opera omnia, MPG 116, 816. 
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scene, further right, is one other martyr, who suffers martyrdom together with Sebastian, 
in accordance with the Synaxaristes: ‘t@ adt@ unv IH’ uvńun tod &yíou uáprupoc LeBaotiavod 
Kai tv otv att (on the 18^ of the month [December], the memory of the holy martyr 
Sebastian and of those martyred with him).* Research has not revealed any other parallel 
depiction of St Sebastian and the martyrdom of scraping,” nor does the representation 
accord with the iconographic type specified in the Hermeneia (Painter's Manual) of 
Dionysios of Fourna, which describes the martyrdom with arrows that prevails in 
post-Byzantine iconography. 

A different iconographic type is depicted in Koutloumousiou monastery (c. 1540) on 
Athos: the ordeal with lances.” Three executioners with long lances strike three martyrs, 
among them St Sebastian, all kneeling on the ground and stoically enduring their torture. 
There is no mention of the martyrdom of St Sebastian by striking with lances in any of 
the texts known to us as sources for the iconography of the scene. It is possible that the 
iconography of the representation is based on some unknown ecclesiastical text. 

The representations in Koutlomousiou monastery, in the north exonarthex of Philan- 
thropinon monastery (Fig. 6), in Galataki monastery (Fig. 7) and in Penteli monastery 
(Fig. 8) and their accompanying inscriptions (MAPTYPION TOY ATIOY XEBAXTIANOY 
K(AI) TON XYN AYTO [Martyrdom of St Sebastian and those martyred with him]) are 
noteworthy because of an additional iconographic element, namely the ordeal of some 
saints who are martyred together with St Sebastian. In Philanthropinon monastery, the 
beheading of two martyrs is depicted in the lower part of the representation. The martyr 
on the right is shown decapitated, while the executioner impassively observes his deed as 
he returns his sword to its scabbard, while the second executioner raises his sword, poised 
to cut off the head of the second martyr. Similarly, in Galataki and Penteli monasteries, 
the beheading of three martyrs is depicted, but here the executioners are absent and only 
the martyrs with their severed heads are shown. According to the Synaxaristes, on the 
feast day of St Sebastian, 18 December, other martyrs are commemorated with him, among 
them Saints Tiburtius, Marcus and Marcellinus. St Tiburtius was martyred by decapita- 
tion, while Saints Marcus and Marcellinus were martyred by lances, 'Aóyyouc pAn0£vtec ,? 
after Sebastian had urged them to remain true and steadfast to the Christian faith. The 
title of the Menaion concurs with the inscriptions in the four representations discussed 
above. 

In Koutloumousiou monastery on Mt Athos, where the piercing with lances is 
depicted, two other martyrs appear together with St Sebastian. As we remarked above, 
the source for the illustration of Sebastian's martyrdom by lances eludes us. However, as 


46 Nikodemos, Xvvacapictijc I, 317. 

47 Deliyanni-Doris, Hosios Meletios, 251-2, fig. 25. 

48 Dionysios of Fourna, Epunveia tng Coypagueajg téxyvys ... exdonévyn vnó A. IIazaóónovAov-Kepauéoc (St 
Petersburg 1909; reprinted Athens, n.d.). 

49 Millet, Athos, pl. 165.3. 

50 Nikodemos, Xvvacapiotijc, I, 317. 
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we have seen, in the Synaxaristes two saints who were martyred with lances, Marcus and 
Marcellinus, are commemorated on the same day as St Sebastian. Perhaps the painter 
in Koutloumousiou monastery had in mind some text that correlated the martyrdom 
of Sebastian with that of his two companions. We recall that in Western art, Veronese 
depicted Sebastian's exhortation to Marcus and Marcellinus, in the church of St Sebastian 
in Venice (16th century)! However, the scene there does not show the martyrdom with 
lances but is more didactic in character. 

It should be noted too that all the post-Byzantine representations of the Ordeal of St 
Sebastian are included in the Menologion and appear among the martyrdoms in the month 
of December, in accordance with the day on which the saint is honoured, as is the norm 
for martyrdoms, whereas in most cases the depictions of St Sebastian after the Martyrdom 
are placed in the nave, among the soldier-saints. Sebastian held the rank of centurion 
in the first cohort of Emperor Diocletian's guard, and is therefore counted among the 
military saints, and his position is among those in the lower zone of the church, where 
they are depicted full-bodied and standing, consistent with the established iconographic 
type. 

The iconographic type of the martyr pierced by arrows, such as that of St Sebastian, 
occurs in post-Byzantine wall-paintings for other martyrs too, such as the martyrdoms of 
Saints Mamas, James Alphaeus, and Proclus and Hilarion in the narthex of the Varlaam 
monastery (1566) at Meteora.” In the martyrdoms of saints Mamas and James Alphaeus 
the martyrs are depicted crucified on a cross (naked save for a small loincloth), while an 
executioner on the left aims his bow and arrows at them. In the Martyrdom of Saints 
Proclus and Hilarion, one of the two martyrs is bound to a pillar with his hands behind 
his back, just like Sebastian, and a bowman pierces him with arrows. In Dionysiou mon- 
astery (1562?) on Athos,” the Martyrdom of the Holy Apostle James Alphaeus is depicted 
in the same manner as in the narthex of the katholikon of Varlaam monastery, with the 
saint crucified on a cross and two executioners aiming at him with their arrows. 

In conclusion, in the majority of the post-Byzantine representations of the Martyr- 
dom of St Sebastian cited here, the same iconographic type is followed, with some varia- 
tions in the arrangement and the pictorial details. In two monuments, Hosios Meletios 
and Koutloumousiou monastery, a different iconographic type is followed, the martyrdom 
by scraping and by lances, respectively. On present evidence, these constitute unique 
cases in post-Byzantine iconography. Furthermore, despite the development of the subject 
of St Sebastian, we know of no Orthodox churches dedicated to his memory with the 
exception of the case of St Sebastian's church in the castle on the Aegean island of Naxos. 
Perhaps it was too bold a move for the Greeks, a nation in bondage that was striving to 


51 Réau, Iconographie de l'art chrétien, 1196; Kraehling, St Sébastien, pl. 70. 

52 G. Chatzouli, O rotyoypagikóg ói&koouoc tc Artic tov kaOoAikoo tho Movys BapAaáu Meteópov. EoufloAá o 
ueiétų tng petaBoCavrvys Coypagikijg tov 16° ai., unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Ioannina, 1999, 
543-4, pls 136, 147.1, 178.5 respectively. 

53 Vocotopoulos, Mový Aiovvoíop, fig. 456. 
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keep its traditions alive, to confer such an honour on a Catholic saint who was so highly 
esteemed in the West.” Nevertheless, it is possible that the establishment of an Orthodox 
church of St Sebastian on Naxos could have been influenced by the fact that many 
inhabitants of Naxos (and particularly the kastro) are Catholics. 

In most cases of works by sixteenth- and seventeenth-century painters, the Western 
iconographic traits are assimilated in the composition and the traditional style, with the 
resultant enrichment of the thematic repertoire without affecting the manner and the 
form of the Byzantine representation, except perhaps in the case of Frangos Katelanos. 
Characteristic of the style in these representations is the placidity of the executioners, who 
barely differ from the martyrs and are distinguished by the uniformity of the figures, while 
one of the tragic features in the depiction of the martyrdom is the blood oozing from the 
wounds inflicted by the arrows that rain down upon Sebastian's body. 

In the wall-paintings of the late sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries the painters 
follow the models of Theophanis and of Frangos Katelanos, continuing in the footsteps 
of their predecessors in their aspiration to renew their art by drawing on features from 
the Western tradition. Thus, the iconography of St Sebastian follows the sixteenth- 
century Western model both in the Ordeal and in the representation of him after the 
Martyrdom. However, we observe that these representations occur less frequently in the 
seventeenth than in the sixteenth century, that is, when the subject first appeared in mural 
painting and was developed by painters both of the Cretan School and the School of 
North-west Greece. Since the seventeenth-century painters received Western influences via 
their sixteenth-century predecessors, it is possible that over the years these features had 
lost their immediacy of impact and their innovative character, which is why they were no 
longer preferred by these painters. 

In general, the inclusion of the Martyrdom of St Sebastian in the iconographic 
programme of churches in the post-Byzantine period bespeaks a conscious endeavour to 
renew painting within the framework of Orthodox tradition and its doctrinal content. 
Nonetheless, the loans from Western iconography and Renaissance art concern a limited 
number of scenes and subjects, and are incorporated in a style inherited directly from 
Byzantine painting, thus reflecting the mind-set of the subject Greeks who were struggling 
to survive, remaining loyal to their traditions. 


54 Research is still pending on this point, since many monuments in Crete and the Aegean islands, as well as 
in mainland Greece, are unpublished. 
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Settlements and countryside of Messenia during the late 
Middle Ages: the testimony of the fortifications 
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The various groups of fortifications that were in use in Messenia during the period of 
the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries are examined. Five categories are distinguished based 
on their position, size and defensive features. It is concluded that the fortifications were 
directly linked to the new social and political reality that prevailed in the area between the 
dismantlement of the Byzantine empire in 1204 and the Ottoman conquest in the second 


half of the fifteenth century. 


Numerous fortifications varying in size, defensive features or the longevity of their use are 
located in the geographic entity of Messenia that embodies also a part of Mani (known 
as exo, outer Mani). Current research proves both intriguing and ambiguous insofar as 
past studies were usually confined to general accounts.! Questions relating to the use, 
function and varied ways in which fortifications were incorporated in the social and 
economic structures of medieval Messenia have not yet been thoroughly treated. 

In recent years, surface surveys that were conducted in different parts of the Pelopon- 
nese drew attention to issues concerning the distribution and growth of populations as 
well as the changes they sustained in relation to the prevailing production procedures 
(agricultural, artisanal, commercial, etc). As for Messenia, research suggests a primarily 


1 Cf. A. Bon, La Morée Franque, Recherches historiques, topographiques et archéologiques sur la 
principauté d’Achaie (1205—1430) (Paris 1969) 407-47; K. Andrews, Castles of the Morea (Princeton 1953) 
11-89; N. D. Kontogiannis, 'Káotpa kat oxopóoceis otqv Meconvia KATÓ tovc LEOAIMVIKOUS KAL VEMTEPOUS xpóvouc', 
Ilpaxuxá too Zt’ AteOvois Lovedpion IleAomovvgoiakov Xxovócov, Tpínow 24-29 Xemteupíou 2000, II (Athens 
2001—2002) 521-45; Everoí koi loavvíteg, óíkrva oyvpmyatixnc apyitextovikyc, meipouaki evépyeia. Archi-med 
(Athens 2001) 62-85. 

2 For e.g, see F. A. Cooper (ed.), Houses of the Morea: Vernacular Architecture of the Northwest 
Peloponnesos (1205—1955). Erina tov Mopéa: napadooiaxyn apyitextovixy vg; Bopeioóvtikijg HeAonovvijoov (1205— 
1955) (Athens 2002); M.H. Jameson, C.N. Runnels, T.H. van Andel, A Greek Countryside: the Southern 
Argolid from Prehistory to the Present Day (Stanford 1994); C. Mee, H. Forbes (eds.), A Rough and Rocky 
place: the Landscape and Settlement History.of the Methana Peninsula, Greece:Results of the Methana Project 
(Liverpool 1997). Also, C. Morrisson, ‘L’ouverture des marchés aprés 1204: un aspect positif de la IVe 
croisade?’, in A. Laiou (ed.), Urbs Capta, the Fourth Crusade and its Consequences (Paris 2005) 229. 
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agrarian population that dwelled either in cities and villages of varying size or in small 
dispersed settlements.’ Excavation data from middle Byzantine Nichoria* or late Byzantine 
Vasilitsi? combined with the examination of the existing limited archival material,° 
revealed such permanent or temporary settlements. Inhabitants belonged to a handful of 
extended families engaged in the farming of the surrounding lands. They lived in humble 
dwellings of the typical *monospito' (single-housed) type that were located around a small 
church which served their religious needs.’ Conditions seem to have remained unaltered 
during the subsequent period of Ottoman rule and the early modern times, as manifested 
by the recent publications of Ottoman archival sources associated with the area of Pylos,’ 
or the examination of nineteenth-century villages.? 

In the period between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, usually termed as late 
Byzantine or late middle ages, the function of defence prevailed. By and large, this came 
as the practical result of the need for self-preservation in the face of the constant dangers 
and invading enemies. Furthermore, an essential feature of medieval mentality was the 
distinction between defined and circumscribed areas of habitation and the countryside.” 
In this sense, walls not only protected their users but also acted to separate the walled 
cities from the dispersed settlements. 

This paper will not primarily ponder the relations and social structuring of the 
populations in the countryside and the cities of Messenia. Rather, its main aim is to 
examine the form, size and defensive features of fortifications. Subsequently, the paper 
will use these as pointers in order to shed more light on the significance of the populations 
under protection. In so doing, the fortifications in question may additionally provide 
an insight into the ways that populations were organised and transferred during this 
period. 


3 H.J. Van Wersch, ‘The agricultural economy’, in W.A. McDonald, G.R. Rapp (eds.), The Minnesota 
Messenia Expedition, Reconstructing a Bronze Age Regional Environment (Minnesota 1972) 177-87; E. 
Zangger, “The environmental setting’, in J.L. Davis (ed.), Sandy Pylos, an Archaeological History from Nestor 
to Navarino (Austin 1998) 7 ; S.E.J. Gerstel, ‘Medieval Messenia’, in Davis (ed.), Sandy Pylos, 211 ff. 

4 W.A. McDonald, W. D. E. Coulson and J. Rosser (eds.), Excavations at Nichoria in Southwest Greece, IH: 
Dark Age and Byzantine Occupation (Minneapolis 1983) 351ff. 

5 N. Kontogiannis, ‘Excavation of a 13th century church near Vasilitsi, southern Messenia’, Hesperia 77 
(2008) 497—537. 

6 J. Longnon, P. Topping, Documents sur le régime des terres dans la principauté de Morée au XIVe siécle 
(Paris 1969) 67-115; Gerstel, ‘Medieval Messenia’, 229-33; P. Topping, “The post-classical documents’, in 
McDonald and Rapp (eds.), The Minnesota Messenia Expedition, 64-70. 

7 E. Sigalos, Housing in Medieval and Post-Medieval Greece, BAR International Series 1291 (Oxford 2004) 
118ff. | 

8 F. Zarinebaf, J. Bennet, J. L. Davis, A Historical and Economic Geograpby of Ottoman Greece, the 
Southwestern Morea in the 18 Century (Athens, 2005) 49ff. 

9 W. Lee, ‘Pylos Regional Archaeological Project, Part IV: change and the human landscape in a modern 
Greek village in Messenia', Hesperia 70 (2001) 49—98. 

10 Aoxíuo yia tnv oyopotikr oto Bolavto, o BopetoesAadixog yopogc 4°—-15% ar., Ynovupysio ToAtiopob, Opec 
Bufavtiov, 'Epya Kar Huépeg oto BuCavtio, A01jva-OtooaAovíkq-Mootpág 2001 (Athens 2001) 63-8 [catalogue 
entry: N. Bakirtzis and F. Oraiopoulos]. 
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Historical conditions prevailing in late Byzantine Messenia reflect the turbulent 
history of the whole Peloponnese.!! In the wake of the fall of the Byzantine empire in 1204, 
initially two powers were established: the Franks of the principality of Achaia and the 
Venetian colonies of Methoni and Koroni (Modone e Corone). In the history of the prin- 
cipality, the thirteenth century is regarded as a period of prosperity. It was particularly 
characterised by the coexistence of the newcomers with the indigenous populations, as 
well as the functioning of stable central authorities and administrative mechanisms that 
safeguarded the long term continuity of western control. At the same time, the Venetians 
were merely active in the area of the two ports that were swiftly turned into important 
commercial centres of eastern Mediterranean." In 1209, the relations between the 
Venetians and the Franks were regulated by the treaty of Sapientza and continued there- 
after with no major setbacks.” As of 1261, the Byzantine empire regained footholds in 
the south-eastern Peloponnese and proved to have a particularly dynamic and expanding 
presence. In the following period, namely the fourteenth and the first half of the fifteenth 
century, the Frankish principality gradually met its decline and dwindled until its final 
extinction, always to the benefit of the Byzantines who in the meantime extended their 
rule in the area; eventually, the largest part of Messenia became part of the late Byzantine 
Despotate of Morea. 

In view of the principality's political instability, the Venetians made a tactical deci- 
sion to expand their territorial jurisdiction and control. The underlying rationale behind 
this step is not entirely clear. It is likely that the Venetians hoped to sustain the popula- 
tions of the colonies by ensuring the necessary hinterland. At the same time, they may also 
have wanted to create a buffer zone between the colonies and the rest of the Peloponnese. 
Whatever the real impetus may have been, the fifteenth century saw the Venetians possess 
the entire Pylia peninsula. 

The period under examination ended with the Ottoman conquest which came to 
Byzantine Messenia in 1458, while the Venetian colonies surrendered in 1500. The last 
act of the story was played with the siege of the Methoni castle and the slaughter of its 


11 For a general historic account of the period, see W. Miller, The Latins in the Levant, a History of 
Frankish Greece (1204-1566) (London 1908) 36—40, 50-65, 86—90, 98—102, 113—8, 120-31, 145-8, 161-4, 177-8, 
etc.; P. Lock, The Franks in the Aegean, 1204-1500 (New York 1995) 73-95, 127-34. 

12 For the mercantile policies of the Venetian Republic and the naval roads that passed through the coast 
of Messenia see A. Nanetti, ‘Bevetia «ai ITeAonóvvnooc', in H IIeAozóvvgoog, Xaptoypagia Kai Iotopia. 1695—189 
aivag (Athens 2006) 27-31. 

13 C. Hodgetts, P. Lock, ‘Some village fortifications in the Venetian Peloponnese’, in P. Lock, G. D. R. 
Sanders (eds.), The Archaeology of Medieval Greece (Oxford 1996) 77-8; F. Thiriet, La Romanie Vénitienne 
au moyen age, Le développement et l'exploitation du domaine colonial vénitien (XII-Xve siècles) (Paris 1959) 
86-7, n.1; Nanetti, ‘Bevetia ka IIgeAonóvvnoog', 38, 40-1. For the text of the treaty, see G. L.Fr. Tafel, 
G.M.Thomas, Urkunden zur dlteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der Republik Venedig (Vienna 1856) 
96—100; A. Nanetti, Il patto con Geoffroy de Villebardovin per il Peloponneso 1209 (Rome 2009). 

14 Hodgetts and Lock, ‘Some village fortifications’, 79-80; Nanetti, ‘Bevetia ka HeAonóvvnooc', 41-2. 
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inhabitants. At the time this event made a particular impression on people and was 
recorded in a series of short chronicles, often in a dramatic way. 

The study of medieval fortifications at Messenia easily leads to a classification, on 
the basis of the size of the population, the geopolitical importance of the fortifications 
and their function in relation to countryside, as well as on the grounds of the extent and 
defence features of the walls. 

The first group includes the two large fortified city-ports of Methoni and Koroni 
(Fig. 1-2). The Venetian colonies were established along the seafront and in close proxim- 
ity to natural harbours. Any traces of older middle Byzantine castles that existed at 
these sites have vanished or are not yet securely identified; today, only written testimonies 
bear witness to their existence.'? Later on (last quarter of the sixteenth century), a third 
similar city was created in Messenia, at the area of Navarino: New Navarino (Niokastro, 
modern Pylos) serves as one of the few examples of a new city created by the Ottoman 
administration in the Peloponnese." 






























9 AE TEUD ar: VENETIAN WALLED CITIES 18 Melipirgos (Maga- 
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Figure 1 a. Map of Messenia, b. list of the fortifications mentioned in the text (based on 
McDonald-Rapp, The Minnesota Messenia Expedition, pl. 5-8) 


15 P. Schreiner, Die Byzantinischen Kleinchroniken (Vienna 1975) no. 34: 279-80, no. 37: 301, no. 38: 306. 
16 The Chronicle of Morea, To Xpovikóv tov Mopéwe, a history in political verse relating the establishment of 
feudalism in Greece by the Franks in the thirteenth century, ed. J. Schmitt (London 1904), vv 1690-7. 

17 For a short description and historic account of the city during the Ottoman period, see G. Papathanaso- 
poulos, Th. Papathanasopoulos, /IóAoc-IToAía, Oóoizopikó oto yópo kai oto ypovo (Athens 2000) 48—62; J. Bennet, 
J. L. Davis, D.K. Harlan, ‘The Fortress of Anavarin-i cedid’, in Zarinebaf, Bennet, Davis, A Historical and 
Economic Geography of Ottoman Greece, 241-64. 
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Figure 2 a. Castle of Methoni (Archaeological Resource Fund), b. Castle of 
Koroni 
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The Venetian cities were not constructed or fortified with the aim of protecting 
the local population. A multicultural community of merchants dwelled here. They came 
mainly from Italy and engaged in the handling of merchandise, the supply and mainte- 
nance of ships as well as the accommodation of pilgrims on their way back and forth 
from the Holy Land. The locals resided in a suburb outside the walls while a camp 
of gypsies is also attested in Methoni. The population of the countryside used the city- 
markets to sell their crop and cattle. Valuable information survives both in the notarial 
or administrative documents? and the accounts of numerous travellers who visited the 
area.” 

During the period between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, while the Mediter- 
ranean basin continued to form the main axis of international commerce, the two 
Messenian cities assumed a key role in upholding the Venetian naval empire. The signifi- 
cance of their function is clearly mirrored in the surviving fortifications, which are 
considered amongst the finest specimens in Greece on account of their good state of 
preservation. They were constructed by one of the prominent contemporary powers and 
bear witness to some of the most integrated examples of medieval defence art. Their 
essential attribute lies in their ‘international’ character, which encompasses fortification 
features observed in all major colonies and naval stations of Venice, whether in the 
Adriatic and the Dalmatian coasts, in Epiros and the Peloponnese or the Aegean sea and 
the island of Cyprus. The general impression points to the conception and application of 
a central plan, a unified technology of defense that was practiced everywhere uniformly 
and was based each time on technological developments in offensive weapons”. 

At any rate, the naval superiority of Venice determined the general design of fortifica- 
tions while the sea always remained a friendly factor. Hence any defence efforts were 
focused on the land front.”! In this way, both Messenian colonies were surrounded on the 
seafront by a simple, almost weak, wall reinforced with rectangular towers (Fig. 2). On 
the mainland side, however, a strong fort-citadel was erected to act as the operational 
centre of the colony’s political and military authorities. The city gates formed a regula- 
tory factor of defence and facilitated the constant movement of populations both inland, 


18 For e.g., K.N. Sathas, Mvryueía EdAnvixnc Iotopias. Monumenta Hellenicae Historiae. Documents inédits 
relatives à l'histoire de la Grèce au moyen age, 9 vols, (Venice and Paris 1880-96); F.Thiriet, Régestes des 
Déliberations du Sénat de Venise concernant la Romanie, 3 vols, (Paris-The Hague 1958-61); Ch. Hodgetts, 
The Colonies of Coron and Modon under Venetian Administration, 1204—1400 (London 1974); A. Nanetti, 
Documenta Veneta Coroni & Methoni Rogata, I, pars prima (Athens 1999); idem, Documenta Veneta Coroni 
& Methoni Rogata, l, pars secunda (Athens 2007). | 

19 Travellers’ accounts concerning the castle of Methoni are collected in P. Foutakis, Tpartéç xai eikovoypagikég 
Haptopies, popo evetixnc dioiknonc kai epaAóiKii koóikoAoyia too Kaotpov tys MeOovryc (Paris 2000-2001). 

20 For the procedure of the diffusion of practices, techniques and technologies between the Venetian 
metropolis and the colonies, see E. Concina, ‘ “Apis argumentosa": Venice, the Mediterranean and the 
techniques in the “Stato da Mar" ’, in TEyvoyvocía ot Aativokpatobuevg EAAóa, Hyepíóa, Ava 8 DeBpovapiov 
1997 (Athens 2000) 125-6. 

21 S.Pepper, ‘Fortress and fleet: the defence of Venice's mainland Greek colonies in the late fifteenth century’, 
in D.S. Chambers, C.H. Clough, M.E. Mallett (eds.), War, Culture and Society in Renaissance Venice, Essays 
in Honour of John Hale (London 1993) 40 ; Kontogiannis, ‘Kéotpa «oat oyopóoeig , 524. 
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by enabling the communication with the peninsula, and towards the sea and the harbour. 
Entrances were braced with gate-towers, portcullises, drawbridges and machicolations. 
The continuous additions of newly evolved constructions during the fourteenth and 
the early fifteenth century betray constant care and concern to strengthen the walls. In 
Methoni for instance, one notices the addition of a large south-east tower. The latter 
falls into the category of open-back towers (ouvert à la gorge) that thrived particularly in 
contemporary western Europe.” At the same time, the sea gate and the east gate of the 
port were transformed and reinforced, thus acquiring their present form. 

The painstaking efforts of the Venetians to safeguard the Messenian colonies are 
clearly discerned in the additions of the second half of the 15th century. By that time, the 
extended use of firearms had obviated the use of medieval fortifications and imposed 
instead the application of new ideas, though not yet in a fully advanced form. In 
Methoni the most impressive construction, preserved in the north side of the wall, is 
commonly known as the ‘Bembo bastion'.? Dated to 1460, it contains galleries lined with 
embrasures serving early cannon-holes. A strong barbican equipped with similar fire posts 
was added outside the city's land gate. The so-called *double bastion' in Koroni is 
usually dated to the same period.” 

The second group of fortifications comprises the mainland walled cities of Frankish 
Messenia (Fig. 1, 3—5). These are clearly distinguished from the two Venetian city-ports 
in terms of their location (always distant from the sea), their inferior size, the simpler 
‘provincial’ character of their architectural remains and most importantly, their function 
as mere regional centres of a small peripheral state as opposed to the Venetian interna- 
tional centres of commerce. Nevertheless, these cities controlled the most fertile lands of 
the region and possessed the necessary volume and defensive structures to protect their 
citizens. They are built in naturally protected locations that were still accessible and fit for 
settlement. Even when founded near the sea, like Navarino, a higher location was chosen, 
one that overlooked the coastline, yet without maintaining direct contact with it. In this 
group we can include Kalamata, Androusa (Drusa), Navarino (Port-de-Jonc), Arkadia 
(mod. Kyparissia) and possibly Zarnata.? In the declining days of the principality, they 


22 Andrews, Castles of the Morea, 74-5; N. Kontogiannis and I. Aggelopoulou, ‘The Venetian city of 
Modone in SW Peloponnese: the archaeological evidence’, in M. Guštin, S. Gelichi, K. Spindler (eds.), The 
Heritage of the Serenissima, the Presentation of the Architectural and Archaeological Remains of the Venetian 
Republic, Proceedings of the International Conference, Izola-Venezia 4—9.11.2005 (Koper 2006) 224. 

23 Andrews, Castles of the Morea, 70-2; Pepper, ‘Fortress and fleet’, 36, fig. iii; P. Foutakis, *XpovoAóynon 
EVETIKOV OYVPHOEMV tov Káotpou trj MeOovnc', Apyaiodoyia Kai Téyves 87 (2003) 64—5; Evetoi xou Imavvites, 74 
[catalogue entry: N. Kontogiannis] ; Kontogiannis and Aggelopoulou, ‘The Venetian city of Modone’, 223-4. 
24 Andrews, Castles of the Morea, 17-8, fig.4; Pepper, ‘Fortress and fleet’, 38—9; Everoi xoi Imavvites, 71 
[catalogue entry: N. Kontogiannis]. 

25 The castle of Zarnata will not be examined here, since without further research it is impossible to - 
securely discern the form or the architectural remains of the medieval period. The castle, which was in use in 
the 15^ century under Byzantine rule, underwent substantial repairs and additions in subsequent periods of 
Ottoman and Venetian rule, see Everoí kai Iwavvitec, 62-3 [catalogue entry: N. Bouza]; Maviátixo: Oixiopoi 
[Aiko Movosiav Mávnc 1] (Athens 2004) 48-9 [catalogue entry: N. Bouza and N. Kontogiannis]. 
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Figure 3 Castle of Kalamata (Archive of the 26th EBA) a. general view from the 
west, b. the keep 
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Figure 4 Castle of Navarino a. aerial view from the northwest (Archive of the 
26th EBA), b. exterior view of the lower ward from the south 


briefly passed under Byzantine and Venetian control, only to continue their existence as 
parts of the Ottoman empire.” 

Of these five fortifications, only Arkadia is known with certainty to have pre-existed 
as an important middle Byzantine castle up to the period of the Frankish occupation, as 


26 Miller, The Latins, 384—92; Lock, The Franks, 109—10, 132-4, 159—60. 
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27 Chronicle of Morea, vv. 1679-1689, 1756—1790. 
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‘Byzantine’, at least judging from previous or contemporary religious architecture. Thus, 
the majority of these fortifications are commonly accepted as late medieval constructions, 
at least in their surviving form. 

Indeed, it was essential for the new Frankish overlords to have their individual 
operational centre, namely a fortified enclosure that would not only serve to store the 
agricultural production of their lands but it would also act to symbolise their presence 
and power. Yet, establishing the identity of those living within the fortifications is hardly 
an easy task. Apart from a small minority of westerners, fortified cities were probably 
inhabited also by the populace that accepted Frankish rule and, progressively, those who 
sought the security provided therein. These centres functioned also as markets for the 
agricultural products of the respective areas, yet at restricted local level. With the gradual 
increase of the population, the settlements extended beyond the city walls. 

The new social reality is reflected in the general layout of the fortifications in Arkadia 
and Kalamata (Fig. 3). In both cases, a wider lower ward encircled the settlement from 
the beginning while the hils summit was occupied by a secondary, smaller upper ward.” 
At the most prominent point a large strong tower rises. This keep, namely the residence 
of the feudal lord, has been recognised by students of medieval military architecture as the 
foremost defence element. It was introduced by the crusaders, who incorporated it into 
the building traditions of the various regions. It specifically constituted a landmark of 
western European defence architecture in all the areas of the Mediterranean, where its 
presence is noted (Syria, Palestine, Cyprus, Greece and Norman Sicily).? 

Therefore, in accordance with western European practice, we could extend to 13th- 
century Messenia a standard medieval settlement pattern according to which the new 
overlord took his seat (or final refuge) at the keep of the castle with his entourage dwell- 
ing within the upper ward, while being at the same time surrounded and protected by the 
rest of the population who occupied the lower ward. However, this model should be open 
to numerous variations depending on individual factors. We could mention, for example, 
the case of the Kato Kastro of Andros where it was archaeologically proven that the fort 
with its central tower, due perhaps to its restricted surface and harsh living conditions, 
was never permanently inhabited but only sporadically used by the western rulers and 
their followers in times of danger and enemy siege.?? 

The size of the lower ward in Arkadia is defined by the older Byzantine walls which 
were probably overbuilt by those of later times, to a large degree using material from the 


28 Bon, La Morée Franque, pl. 92, 99. 

29 W. Miiller-Wiener, Castles of the Crusaders, trans. J. Maxwell Brownjohn (London 1966) 14; T.S.R. 
Boase, ‘Military architecture in the crusader states in Palestine and Syria’, in H.W. Hazard (ed.), A History of 
the Crusades, IV: The Art and Architecture of the Crusader States (Madison 1977) 144-5; S. Spiteri, Fortresses 
of the Cross, Hospitaller Military Architecture (1136-1798) (Malta 1994) 4-9; H. Kennedy, Crusader Castles 
(Cambridge 1994) 187; R.C. Smail, Crusading warfare (1097-1193) (Cambridge 1956) 226-30. 

30 E. Dori, P. Velissariou, M. Michailidis, Kaétw Káotpo, n xpa@tn qáon xov avackagov oto Bevetikó Ppobpio tç 
Xópag Avópov [Avõpiaxá Xpovixá 34] (Andros 2003) 196—7, 202. 
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citadel of ancient Kyparissia.?! Unfortunately only the lower retaining courses survive 
from the entire perimeter of the walls. It is thus virtually impossible at present to distin- 
guish with certainty between the Byzantine, Frankish or Ottoman parts, especially since 
the castle functioned as a shelter for the local population until the Greek War of Independ- 
ence in 1821.7? Amongst the surviving parts of the upper ward we note a large subterra- 
nean cistern, a familiar component of castle life throughout Greece, both in times of peace 
and war.? In addition, the north-east corner possesses a strong tower for cannons, whose 
date is a matter of controversy. 

Also built with reused ancient material, the keep of Arkadia retains the solid rectan- 
gular base and part of the superstructure.» The entrance is not visible today but it must 
have been originally placed at first floor level. Vertical slots on every side probably served 
as arrow-slits. The keep of the Kalamata castle was an equally massive and strong struc- 
ture (Fig. 3b).% It rises on a small plateau where Bon believed that he recognised the 
remains of a pre-existing Byzantine monastery mentioned in the Chronicle of Morea.” 
The keep is not preserved intact; an explosion broke it into at least three blocks, in which 
various building phases are observed. One of these blocks preserves a large cistern which 
is roofed with a pointed vault. External buttresses are obvious signs of later consolidation 
work. 


31 Andrews, Castles of the Morea, 85-7; Bon, La Morée Franque, 669-70; Evetoi xoi Ioavvíreg, 84—5 [catalogue 
entry: N. Bouza]. 

32 The part of the castle which faces the modern city of Kyparissia was cleared of thick vegetation in 2005. 
A group of house complexes was revealed, obviously of early modern date, which must have been built in 
contact with the wall. 

33 We could mention, e.g., the large cisterns from the 13*9—15* centuries in the castles of Skyros (personal 
observation), Andros (Dori, Velissariou, Michailidis, Kétw Káotpo, 58—70), Leondari, Arkadia (P. Sarantakis, 
Apxaóía, ot akponóAgig, ta káctpa kai oi mÜpyoi TNG, clMANAG epeíma paç óocacuévagg yng (Athens n.d.) 125-9), 
Leuktron-Beaufort (Bon, La Morée Franque, 504; Mavi&tikoi Omiopoi, 46, fig.18 [catalogue entry: N. Bouza and 
N. Kontogiannis]), Methoni (Andrews, Castles of the Morea, 82; N. Kontogiannis and I. Grigoropoulou, 7o 
Káoxpo tuy; Me0cvgc, forthcoming), and Akrokorinthos (A. Bon, “The medieval fortifications of Acrocorinth and 
vicinity’, in R. Carpenter, A. Bon (eds.), The Defenses of Acrocorinth and tbe Lower Town [Corinth III.2] 
(Harvard 1936) 257—9, figs. 212-3; A. Koumousi, AxpoxópivOoc (Athens 2001) 31-2). Interesting examples from 
the lands of late Byzantine states are to be found in the castles of Berat, Albania (S. Curtié, E. Chatzitryphonos 
(eds.), Koowixy pecoimvixn apyitektoviki] ota BaAkávia. 1300-1500 Kai ņn diatnpnon ts (Thessaloniki 1999) 114 
[catalogue entry: Gh. Karaiskaj]), and Gynaikokastro, Macedonia (Koomixy pecatwvixy apyitextovixy, 112, 
figs. 6-8 [catalogue entry: A.Tourta]). 

34 Andrews, Castles of the Morea, 87-8, fig. 95. 

35 Bon and Andrews believed that the tower dated to before the 13th century, and was therefore not a Frank- 
ish construction. Their dating was probably based, on the one hand, on the fine masonry of ancient reused 
blocks (Bon, La Morée Franque, 670; Andrews, Castles of the Morea, 88), and, on the other, on the explicit 
mention of a central tower during the Frankish conquest (Chronicle of Morea, v. 1774). This is perhaps why 
they did not identify this building with a Frankish keep. In any case, it is a construction that stands out from 
the rest of the fortification by its size and commanding position; it can function as the main defence point, and 
therefore has been allotted all the features of a medieval keep. 

36 Andrews, Castles of the Morea, 34-5, figs. 32-3; Evetoi kai Iwavvites Innóteg, 64-5 [catalogue entry: 
N. Bouza]. 
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In addition to the fortifications of Arkadia and Kalamata, the layout of the Navarino 
castle (at the time also known as Port-de-Jonc or Jonclo) provides an example of yet 
another concept of forming a medieval fortified settlement (Fig. 4). In fact, the latter does 
not constitute an ex novo construction of a triple defence pattern (keep, upper and lower 
ward). Rather, it encapsulates the notion of a ‘dynamic’ development of a walled city, 
the most obvious Byzantine counterpart of which in the Peloponnese is the castle-city of 
Mystras.?? | 

In 1278 or 1283-89 Nicolas de St.Omer had a small guard outpost built in the area 
of Navarino for the protection of the south-west frontiers of the principality of Achaia 
and the control of the area's natural harbour.” It is likely that soon after the safe environ- 
ment this construction provided encouraged several settlers to inhabit the area outside the 
walls. Radiocarbon dates provided by the timber frame of the towers suggest that a second 
larger ward was erected to the south in order to shelter this settlement in the period 
1440-1490.*? 

However, this ward was not built by the Franks but by the Venetian authorities who 
had in the meantime (1423) purchased the castle from the last prince of Achaia.*! Indeed, 
the Venetians did nothing more than uphold the practice of a medieval overlord who 
ensured the protection of his serfs (paroikoi). In the troubled first half of the fifteenth 
century only the Venetian state could demonstrate the financial means, the military 
preparedness and the will to defend its holdings. Nevertheless, Navarino never fully served 
its purpose, since it surrendered without a fight to the Ottoman army following the 
disastrous siege of Methoni in 1500. 

The walls of Navarino are preserved to their original height unlike the settlement that 
lies ruined. The latter's demise was not due to any outside factors but merely to the 
gradual abandonment it suffered from the late sixteenth century onwards, following 
the development of the new Ottoman city of Niokastro (New Navarino). The original 
Frankish fort of Navarino, that is, the present upper ward to the north, was built 
upon the walls of a Hellenistic citadel: ramparts are interrupted by circular towers, whose 
form and position are defined by the delineation of the ancient enclosure. The wall 
occupying the more accessible south side of the hill was reinforced by a lower outer 
wall (proteichisma), while the central gate was constructed between twin towers. These 
formations bespeak particular care and good knowledge of defence strategy by the 
Franks. 


37 Bon, La Morée Franque, 666-8, pl. 93. 

38 M. Chatzidakis, Mystras, the Medieval City and tbe Castle (Athens 2000) 123-4. 

39 Andrews, Castles of the Morea, 41-8; A.D. Wolpert, ‘The Fortress of Anavarin-i Atik’, in Zarinebaf, 
Bennet, Davis, A Historical and Economic Geography of Ottoman Greece, 224, 232-3. 

40 N. Zias and N. Kontogiannis, ‘Kéotpo IIo210ó Napapívov: Epyacies xat nopiopata trc zepióóou 2001—2003', 
Eixooto tétapto OVUTÓGIO fiojavuvrc KOL uevafioQavuvrig apyoiodoyiac xai TÉXVNÇ, npóypauua KOI nepiAmyeig ewipyijosov 
kai avaxotvooewv (Athens 2004) 40-1 

41 Hodgetts and Lock, ‘Some village fortifications’, 79; Wolpert, “The Fortress of Anavarin-i Atik', 233. 

42 Wolpert, ‘The Fortress of Anavarin-i Atik’, 223-4, 229-30. 
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The Venetian lower ward is clearly differentiated from the older fort by its size and 
function. Many of its defence features should also be attributed to the Venetian military 
tradition, as already observed for the walls of Methoni and Koroni. On the naturally 
sheltered western side the walls follow a clearly medieval concept in rising vertically, with 
one defence line reached by a wall-walk (the corridor running behind the battlements, also 
known as catwalk) and crowned by swallow-tail crenels. On the more accessible south 
side (Fig. 4b), we witness a series of early constructions intended for defence against the 
first firearms: external talus, crenellated battlements and early cannon-holes, continuous 
repairs and internal reinforcements of the masonry. 

Based on current knowledge we cannot include the castle of Androusa? in any of 
the above-mentioned patterns of fortified settlement (Fig. 5a). In particular, there are no 
multiple wards, built either as part of a single plan or in consecutive phases. Instead, there 
is a unique wall reinforced by cylindrical, rectangular or polygonal towers. Furthermore, 
we cannot identify a keep or any other part of the fortification that could have served 
as the lord’s redoubt in case of danger, although the large rectangular tower at the east 
side could have played that role. Conversely, the rampart displays a series of evolved 
defence features which clearly indicate that these form the main battle line of the castle’s 
defenders. The blind arches on which the wall-walk rests on the inner side of the wall, 
with their pointed keys and brick decoration, are of particular importance (Fig. 5b). It is 
also worth highlighting the evolved form of the towers with the multiple fire levels, the 
arrow-slits in overlying bands, the connection to the adjacent wall-walk through gates and 
the large openings towards the castle’s inner side (open gorge). 

All the above elements were interpreted by A. Bon as examples of evolved Frankish 
military architecture which accord with the respective developments in fourteenth century 
Europe, and therefore cannot be attributed to the first years after the Latin conquest 
of the Peloponnese.? Androusa’s walls represented a later stage, when the conqueror’s 
insecurity with regard to the natives had subsided. Surrounding uniformly the whole 
settlement as part of a single construction phase reflected a sense of trust between an 
established ruler and his subjects; it also indicated not only the existence of eminent 
dangers, but also the importance of the settlement, which compelled the erection of the 
walls. Similar endeavours in western Europe (e.g. at Avignon and Aigues-Mortes in France, 
or Conway and Caervarvon in Wales)* were realized by secure governments and served 
vital state interests. Indeed, textual sources confirm that in the later years of Frankish 


43 Evetoi kai Imavvitec Innóteç, 66-7 [catalogue entry: N. Bouza]. 

44 Bon, La Morée Franque, 638 ; K. Molin, Unknown Crusader Castles (London 2001) 203. 

45 Bon, La Morée Franque, 637-9. 

46 For France, see Ch. L. Salch, Dictionnaire des chateaux et des fortifications du moyen áge en France (Stras- 
bourg 1979) 6—10, 86-9; J. Mesqui, Châteaux et enceintes de la France médiévale, de la défense à la residence, 
I (Paris 1991) 66—8, 225, fig. 67. For Wales, see A. Taylor, The Welsh Castles of Edward I (London 1963, 1986) 
45—62, 77-103; idem, Caernarfon Castle (London 1953, Cardiff 1986, 1993) esp.16—7; idem, Conway Castle 
(London 1957, Cardiff 1986, 1990) 4—6. 
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domination, Androusa was one of the main centres of Messenia that acted as a toll station 
and administrative seat of the regional governor (castellano). 

K. Molin objected to Bon's use of architectural data, intriguingly proposing a pre- 
thirteenth or a fifteenth-century date for features that seem Byzantine in style, such as the 
decorative brickwork or the use of pentagonal towers. Nevertheless, the question of 
attributing a date to any architectural element is again based on preconceived models, like 
Winfield’s idea of pentagonal towers being typically Byzantine in identity;? such models 
are indeed useful in the absence of a historical or archaeological record. However, 
closer inspection of defensive structures can only prove the limits of this method, and that 
they should always be interpreted within a wider historical perspective. The features 
of Androusa cannot be conclusively dated; however, it is within the Frankish milieu of 
the period from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries that they acquire their most 
comprehensive attributes. 

The third group of Messenia's fortifications includes a series of minor guard forts 
(Fig. 1, 6—9). These fortifications, Venetian, Frankish or Byzantine (especially in the 
frontier zone with Laconia and Arcadia), are numerous and often appear in historical 
accounts or archival lists.? Of particular shrewdness is the classification of Martine 
Breuillot. She particularly spoke about des chdteaux sans nom, namely surviving forts 
whose original name remains unknown; des noms sans châteaux, indicating sites that 
appear in textual sources but have not been identified or do not preserve any defence 
remains; and finally, des noms et des chateaux, referring to those few monuments that are 
to be safely recognised and identified based on archival sources.^! 

These scattered outposts were built by western overlords in remote or less fertile 
lands, with the aim of ensuring either the control of passages or the servitude of country- 
side population. In the first case (survey and control of passages), the outposts are located 
in inaccessible areas, especially on mountain summits in the crossings from the provinces 
of Arcadia, Laconia and Elis towards Messenia. 

In the second case (control of countryside), outposts were erected in the vicinity of 
farmlands and small agricultural settlements. Indeed, the erection of a fort would instigate 
the relocation of the local population to its vicinity for security reasons. Nevertheless, 
these forts covered limited space and were only designed to accommodate the lord's 
representative and the necessary guard; only rarely in case of danger farmers could seek 
refuge behind their walls.?* This picture is well represented in the documents that record 


47 Bon, La Morée Franque, 639. 

48 Molin, Unknown Crusader Castles, 204. 

49 C. Foss and D.Winfield, Byzantine Fortifications, an Introduction (Pretoria 1986) 30-1. 

50 For e.g. the Chronicle of Morea, the chronicle of George Sphrantzes (ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1838) 130—6), or 
various documents listing fiefs and castles of Achaia (Ch. Hopf (ed.), Chroniques Gréco-romanes inédites ou 
peu connues (Berlin 1873) no. XI: 227-30; Longnon and Topping, Documents, 67-155). 

51 M. Breuillot, Châteaux oubliés de la Messénie médiévale (Paris 2005) 315—6. 

52 Breuillot, Châteaux oubliés, 264—9. 
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Figure 6 a. Fort of Grebeni (G. Athinelli), b. Fort of Niklina (S. Arvaniti) 
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Figure 7 a. Fort of Pera (Castro bean), b. Fort of Saflaouro (Archive of the 
26th EBA) 
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Figure 8 Castle of Mila (Archive of the 26th EBA) a. view from the south, 
b. view from the north 
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Figure 9 Cave-castle of Rintomo a. external view of the wall, b. interior view 
of the fort 


the Acciaiuoli feudal estates in Messenia.” Forts and villages co-existed in many locations 
mentioned in the sources, such as Niklina (Iklaina), Grizi (Ariochori), Archangelos / Saint- 


Archangel (Polichne), Saflaouro / Sanfleur (Latzounato), Grebeni (Ano Melpeia), achieving 
both tax collection and the farmers' safety. 


53 Longnon and Topping, Documents, 67-115, 125—30. 
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In a single case, when the population that dwelled next to the fort increased in 
size and importance, the village was also surrounded by a wall: the above-mentioned 
Navarino illustrates the ‘dynamic’ process of developing a walled city, a process that 
depended both on the apparent importance of the population and the capacity of its 
(Venetian) rule. | 

Study of minor forts in Messenia may actually prove rather difficult in practice. Their 
number is substantial and their remains are scattered throughout the province. Easily 
accessible forts that lie near or within a modern village have usually sustained drastic 
interventions, destructions, stone robbing or fillings that destroyed it partially or entirely. 
The castle of Niklina is a typical example (Fig. 6b). Only its foundations remain under 
the village's modern church. On the contrary, it is rather difficult to approach and 
subsequently study forts that are located away from modern settlements due to their 
inaccessible location, while in most cases wild vegetation obstructs their mere observation 
(for example, forts at Pidima, Aetos, Grebeni, Gardiki: Fig. 6a, 7b). 

Also for this group of fortifications, the main question concerns the identity of the 
builders and the date of their construction. For the forts that were mentioned in late 
medieval sources, attempting an answer is relatively simple. Franks and Venetians 
constructed small outposts for the safety and control of their lands in key locations. It is 
tacitly accepted that they were probably abandoned after the area came under Ottoman 
administration. Ínsofar as the new political reality guaranteed secure and peaceful 
living conditions, the raison d’étre of these outposts ceased to exist. Finally, the previous 
Byzantine era is also passed over due to lack of evidence. 

Essentially, research is still at the point of locating and recording these forts. Not only 
did Bon identify a series of minor fortifications, he also recognised a keep in a number 
of them, such as in Aetos and Beaufort (Leuktron), thereby verifying his opinion that 
those who commissioned them were of Frankish origin.^* By combining information from 
Venetian archives and ground survey, Hodgetts and Lock located and identified a series 
of forts in the Pylia province.” Finally, Breuillot proceeded with recording sites and 
monuments from central and north Messenia that confirmed all the evidence brought to 
light by previous research.” New sites and unknown forts are continually added to bibli- 
ography, such as Melipirgos (Maganiako) and Ano Voutaina,” while a number of others 
have been recorded, but not yet published, by the archaeological service (e.g. the Bourtzi 
at Ano Ampelokipoi, Palaiopirga at Achladohori, Paliopirgos at Sterna). 

The ground plan is usually irregular following the outline of the terrain. In most 
cases it is a rough multi-angular construction crowning a small-size hilltop. Straight walls 
can be seen only at those places where the ground is flat or slopes gently downwards 


54 Bon, La Morée Franque, 645ff, esp.650—8. 
55 Hodgetts and Lock, ‘Some village fortifications’, 77—90. 
56 Breuillot, Chateaux oubliés, 83ff. 


57 A.A, Panagiotopoulos, Mecaimvixic Meoanviac totopixoyewypagixa xoi KovtoBovviwv omotixd (Athens 2004) 
33-40. 
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(e.g. Niklina, Saflaouro, Fig. 6b, 7b). Round or semi-circular towers are nowhere to be 
found. Instead, rectangular towers in key positions of the rampart wall (e.g. in Niklina, 
Stomiokastro), or next to the gate at Saflaouro, are a common feature; others were built 
within the enclosure (e.g. Pera, Pidima, Stomiokastro, Fig. 7a). In fact, in the smaller 
examples (such as Melipirgos, Velika or Paliopirgos) the fort consists only of a central 
tower surrounded by a fable wall, a kind of chemise, a well-known feature of European 
military architecture from the period of the eleventh and the twelfth centuries.?? 

To a large extent, the walls are presently preserved only up to the level of their inner 
ground or just above, functioning essentially as retaining elements. They are haphazardly 
built with plain rubble masonry and lime mortar; reused bricks are only rarely interpo- 
lated in the joints. Battlements are nowhere found, whereas arrow-slits (in Grebeni and 
Archangelos) or wall-walks supported on arches (in Pidima and Grebeni, Fig. 4a) are 
rarely preserved. Only subterranean cisterns are a constantly observed feature (in Grebeni, 
Siderokastro, Pidima, Pera, Beaufort, etc); many of them are covered with pointed vaults, 
the sole remains of the premises that once occupied the space within the wards. 

The castle of Mila (Fig. 8) is an exception that stands out for its size, degree of pres- 
ervation and military characteristics.” Bon$? identified it with Chateauneuf, the personal 
lodging and foundation of Isabelle of Villehardouin, princess of Achaia (1289-1307, 
+1313).°' The castle has an inner ward preserved to a substantial height and an outer one 
that survives only at foundation level.“ The inner ward is rectangular with its corners 
occupied by square towers, preserved almost to their original height but suffering from 
serious structural problems. A large, probably double-storey building was erected against 
one side of the ward. Arrow-slits in overlying layers so as to increase fire power, fire- 
places, latrines and circulation corridors built within the thickness of the walls, are just 
some of the features that reveal advanced military technology and an intention to create 
a carefully planned, functional and effective defence work. 

Before concluding the examination of minor forts, one should also mention the sub- 
group of fortified caves with walls protecting their entrances. They appear in inaccessible 
locations, usually in the vicinity of medieval land routes. These sites could not put up a 
strong defence. They could only serve the needs of small guards and function as observa- 
tories or refuges for the local population in times of raid. As far as Messenia is concerned 
a number of such caves are located in the area of Mani. Two of them, at Lagada and 
Paralia Zigou, have been attributed to the late Byzantine period, because they contain 
small chapels with murals providing some dating evidence.9 The authors noted a number 


58 Mesqui, Châteaux et enceintes, 19-21, figs. 6—9, 12. 

59 Breuillot, Châteaux oubliés, 161-76. 

60 Bon, La Morée Franque, 656-8. 

61 Lock, The Franks, 362. 

62 The lower ward was completely hidden by thick vegetation. Observation was possible only after extensive 
clearing work by the 26^ Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities, in 2005. 

63 N.B. Drandakis, S. Kalopisi, M. Panagiotidi, “Epevva ot Mecornviaxr Mévn’, Hpakuxá tç ev AOrvoig 
ApyoioAoyikifg Exvoupgíag (Athens 1980) 211—6, pl. 138y, 140a. 
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of similar caves, especially in the area of Hotasia, Agios Demetrios and Trachila, which 
they also called ‘Byzantine’ based on their ‘connection’ to the ones above.™ 

However, these dates are problematic, since historical testimony is totally lacking and 
architectural remains offer no pertinent indications. Nevertheless, we should accept them, 
and set the period of use to late medieval and early modern times, based on the following 
indications: a. the two dated examples, b. all these forts were certainly used by the local 
population in periods of continuous turmoil and eminent danger, c. their rubble masonry 
with lime mortar certainly points to these periods, d. they were located (at least the ones 
visited by the author) along medieval roads or in conjunction with medieval-early modern 
settlements, e. finally, the date of respective castle-caves in the Crusader East (twelfth 


century)9 


and Europe (Switzerland, thirteenth-fourteenth century)® suggests that the 
Messenia examples could also have been founded in late medieval times. They served their 
purpose well into the Ottoman period, as is also the case for the numerous castle-caves in 
the neighbouring land of Arkadia.® 

One such fortified cave is located on the rocky slopes of the ravine of Rintomo, in 
the area between Kampos Avias and Altomira (Fig. 9).95 It is a shallow rocky recess whose 
front is blocked by a low wall. The wall is built with rubble masonry and mortar as con- 
necting material. A small rectangular gate opens to the one side, while long and narrow 
rectangular slits in various points may indicate arrow or rifle slits. In the interior there is 
an open cistern coated with hydraulic mortar, still in perfect condition. This small outpost 
was probably linked with the medieval village of Kampos Avias, with which it is in direct 
line of sight. It may have functioned as a lookout post, observing the paved street under- 
neath, the main communication artery that crossed the ravine through the mountain chain 
of Taygetos. 

In a fourth group of fortifications we would include isolated towers that were used 
as outposts and observatories (Fig. 1, 10). These are relatively weak constructions, usu- 
ally located on hilltops, offering adequate view of their surrounding area. A lack of visible 
habitation remains in their immediate vicinity points to the fact that they were neither part 


64 Drandakis, Kalopisi, Panagiotidi, "Epevva om Meoornviaxri Maévn’, 216, n.1. A photo of such a fortified cave 
has been published without commentary in Maviátikoi Orriopoí, fig.77. 

65 For e.g. the cave-castles of El Habis (early 12th century) and Tyron (mid-12th century): P. Deschamps, Le 
Crac des Chevaliers, étude historique et archéologique précédée d'une introduction général sur la Syrie Franque 
(Paris 1934) 77-8; P. Deschamps, La défense du royaume de Jérusalem, étude historique, géographique et 
monumentale (Paris 1939) 102-16, 210—20. 

66 For e.g. the cave-castles of Switzerland, like Kropfenstein (early 14^ century) and Rappenstein (ca.1250), 
Ch. Gravett, The History of Castles, Fortifications around tbe World (Guilford 2001) 92-3. 

67 Sarantakis, Apxadia, 94-8, 169-70. The author dates the large number of fortified caves he recorded in 
Arkadia to the later period of the Ottoman rule, up to the end of the Greek War of Independence, based on 
local tradition or the work of 19th-century literati. However, further research will undoubtedly reach more 
sound results. 

68 This fortified cave is here presented for the first time. I would like to thank Vassilis Hatzos not only for 
indicating the location, but also for his immense help in climbing the abrupt rocky slope of the ravine. 
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Figure 10 a. Watch-tower at Memi, Koroni (I. Grigoropoulou), b. Watch-tower 
at Loutsa, Foinikounta (S. Arvaniti) 
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of small settlements, nor perhaps were they permanently inhabited.” Such isolated towers 
have been recorded in many areas of Greece (Samothrace," Rhodes, Holy Mountain,” 
Attica,?), located at a certain distance (usually a few kilometres) from medieval settle- 
ments or monasteries and attributed to the late Byzantine period or time of Frankish rule. 
They are constructed at key points of the seafront or mainland; that is, in high places that 
offer a wide overview of their area; they have a direct visual contact with settlements, and 
they overlook naval or land routes. 

Basing their claims on textual information, scholars have often suggested that there 
was a dense network of towers—observation posts, especially in seaside and insular lands.” 
These posts are supposed to communicate among themselves as well as with the neigh- 
bouring castles by fire signals or smoke emissions, thus informing the population, in cities 
and countryside alike, of enemy landings and pirate raids. Nevertheless, the existence of 
such a network is not easy to verify, especially for the Middle Ages. Apart from the lack 
of material evidence — the towers in question rarely survive — those few that do survive 
are hard to date with any precision within the period of the late Middle Ages, since there 
are no surface or excavation data. 

As far as Messenia is concerned, two towers—observation posts of this type are pre- 
served in its south-western coast. The first is at the area of Memi near Koroni (Fig. 10a), 
and the second at Loutsa, in Foinikounta next to Methoni (Fig. 10b). To the best of my 
knowledge, they have not been previously studied. They both occupy high ground above 
sea level, each in direct visual contact with their respective castle (Methoni and Koroni), 
though from a certain distance. The buildings have a circular plan, with no openings at 
ground level. Their diameter is ca. 4 m. and their height reaches 6-7 m. At the top, there 
were battlements with rectangular crenels, some of which are still preserved. In both 
cases, masonry is made of rubble with abundant mortar and chipped bricks at the joints. 
The holes of the scaffolding are seen on the walls. The tower at Memi faces imminent 
danger of collapse, while the one at Loutsa survives almost intact. 


69 In this respect they are essentially different from the towers in Euboia and Boiotia, which were regional 
centres, seats of local magnates, participating in the area's system of agricultural exploitation. See P. Lock, 
"The Frankish towers of Central Greece’, ABSA 81 (1986) 107—11; idem, ‘The towers of Euboea: Lombard or 
Venetian, agrarian or strategic’, in Lock and Sanders, Archaeology of Medieval Greece, 110-1. 

70 Koopixh pecoimvixy apyitextovixn, 226-7 [catalogue entry: A. Mazarakis]. 

71 Evetoi kai Iwavvitec, 215-7 [catalogue entry: Al. Stefanidou] 

72 Koopixn pecoiwvixn apyıtektoviký, 216-7 [catalogue entry: S. Ćurčić], 218-9 [catalogue entry: Pl. Theocha- 
rides]; Or zópyoi tov Ayiov Opovg (Thessalonike 2002), 31-3 [catalogue entry:St. N. Stefanou], 38-9 [catalogue 
entry: Pl. Theocharides], 50—3 [catalogue entry: Pl. Theocharides], 72-5 [catalogue entry: Ph. Hatziantoniou], 
98-9 [catalogue entry: I. Vouros], 146-9 [catalogue entry: G. H. Athanasiadis]. 

73 G. Pallis, *M£caovikoí zópyot ota napáňa ths A@ivac’, IIóAg kar YaaiOpoc ovy Meoóyeio, A' &motnpovikó 
cuvéópio véov epevvntóv tov zepioówo0 AIAXPONIA, 29—31 Maiov 2007, forthcoming. 

74 For e.g. for the islands, see A. Krantonelli, Joropía tç netpateiac ovovg zportovg ypóvoog tý tovpKoKpatiac 
1390-1538, (Athens 1985) 446-7; A. Krantonelli, Jotopia ty¢ meipateiac atovg uécovg ypóvovg tug vovpkokpaxiag 
1538-1699 (Athens 1991) 401—5. For mainland Greece, see J. Koder, F. Hild, Tabula Imperii Byzantini: Hellas 
und Thessalia (Vienna 1976) 187; J. Koder, Negroponte (Vienna 1973) 95—6; F. Thiriet, La Romanie vénitienne 
au Moyen Age (Paris 1975) 313. 
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The similarities in the buildings suggest a common construction and similar date. The 
towers would have served the security needs of the castle-cities of Methoni and Koroni, 
as well as those of their immediate hinterland, notifying the population of the eminent 
approach of friendly or enemy fleets. The idea that they were part of a Venetian defence 
system in the period of these cities’ florescence (thirteenth—fifteenth centuries) is captivat- 
ing. The use of similar outposts, however, is known to have continued in Messenia during 
the early modern period, especially in the area of Mani, with examples surviving in the 
area of Kardamili, such as the towers of the Petrea and of the Demetreoi-Troupakis 
families.” 

Finally, in a fifth group we could include the fortified complexes of monasteries, an 
integral part of medieval military architecture, which is, however, insufficiently studied in 
Greece.” Two fortified monasteries are preserved in Messenia, namely Andromonastero 
(Fig. 11), whose church is dated to the twelfth century,” and the old monastery of 
Voulkano (fourteenth century?), whose ward could be that of a small Frankish guard 
fort frequently mentioned in archival sources.” A third one could be identified at the site 
of another Frankish fort, Archangelos, within which the church of Agios Taxiarches is 
preserved.” Although their fortified precincts and particularly that of Andromonastero, 





Figure 11 Andromonastero, view of the walls (I. Sinapi-Pachi) 


75  Maviátikoi Oixiopoi, 190-1 [catalogue entry: N. Kontogiannis]. 

76 A. Orlandos, Movaotnpiaxy Apyitexcovixn (Athens 1958) 7-26, 134~7. 

77 Ch. Bouras, L. Boura, H EdAadixy vaodopia Kata tov 12° aimva (Athens 2002) 64-6. 

78 Breuillot, Chateaux oubliés, 221-9. 

79 G. Dimitrokallis, Ayywoto: Boavevoi vaoi tys Iepác Mytponédews Meoonviac (Athens 1990) 75-97; Breuillot, 
Chateaux oubliés, 190—201. 
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present great interest, they have never been published. In addition, since these monastic 
complexes were continually inhabited until the modern era, a rather detailed study is 
required in order to assess which parts should be attributed to the Middle Ages. It must 
be pointed out that questions concerning the relationship of these monasteries with settle- 
ments and the countryside, their function as social or financial centres of their territory, 
their role as refuges in times of danger, have never been studied. 

In our conclusions concerning Messenia’s late medieval fortifications, we should 
retain the idea that the distribution of fortifications, their categories, size and defence 
features were directly associated with two factors: on the one hand, the new social and 
political reality that prevailed in the south-west Peloponnese during the late Middle Ages 
and on the other hand, the size and importance of the populations they were destined to 
protect. The Venetian state’s primary interest lay in the service of its maritime empire: 
hence its concern to create well-defended commercial-naval posts, where walls would 
protect the crowds of travellers, pilgrims and merchants, for whose provisioning the local 
population would provide the means. A system of coastal guard-towers seems to have 
served both the surveillance of the naval routes and the safety of the colonies. 

The Frankish Principality of Achaia was a feudal state whose fundamental source of 
power was land exploitation. Franks experienced the same problem as every other cru- 
sader state: a limited number of foreigners attempted to govern a far superior indigenous 
population. The defence pattern is, therefore, common in the whole crusader East:® the 
importance is placed on walled cities, where the majority of foreigners and friendly locals 
dwell, with the countryside controlled by fortresses of various forms and size. A clear 
medieval character is witnessed in the first years after the conquest with the multiple 
wards and the presence of the keep. 

Throughout the countryside of Messenia, a multitude of small forts was erected; yet, 
their military capacity was basic. Their purpose was not to withstand attack, but rather 
to serve both as check points of frontiers and roads, and as symbols of the new authority 
for the dispersed agrarian populations. The same practice would continue unchanged, 
irrespective of the ruler's identity (Frankish, Venetian or Byzantine) until the end of the 
period. At the same time, however, the mere presence of a fort probably motivated move- 
ment and resettlement of the population to new sites in its vicinity. As yet, there is no 
evidence to suggest whether the villages or the forts were established first. 

From the later thirteenth century onwards, military features show clear signs of the 
evolution that the medieval societies of Messenia underwent. Constant upheavals and 
changes of overlords meant that the primary role of defence was maintained. The single 
ward of Androusa clearly aimed to protect a substantial and apparently vital centre of the 
state, regardless of the ethnic identity of the inhabitants. Where major settlements evolved 
outside a fort, the next stage would be to encircle it with walls of its own, as in the 


80 For a brief overview of crusader warfare, the function of strongpoints and their relation to the feudal 
regime, see Smail, Crusading Warfare, 57-62, 97-106, 204-15; Boase, ‘Military architecture’, 140-64, 
esp.142-3, 160-1; C. Marshall, Warfare in the Latin East, 1192-1291 (Cambridge 1992) 93-144. 
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case of Navarino. Finally, the personal residence of a ruler, like Mila, would combine 
defence and luxury, a key feature of fourteenth and fifteenth century European military 
architecture.?! 

The fortifications of late medieval Messenia have so far been the subject of several 
studies. Yet, almost all of these studies seem to focus on architectural remains which are 
enumerated in order to compile lists or to verify isolated archival references, probably 
because of the lack of solid archaeological data. A potential task for future research could 
well be the study of various groups of fortifications as integral parts of late medieval 
societies and the examination of their role and military features within this framework, 
always based on the results of much needed surface surveys. The lack of excavation 
material can be overcome by means of surface finds, although fortifications can seldom 
be properly studied due to their continued usage and their dense vegetation. Nevertheless, 
the landscape of Messenia remains largely unchanged and partly isolated, still awaiting 
further research and promising fruitful results. 


81 A. Chatelain, Evolution des Cháteaux-forts dans la France au Moyen Age (Milan 1988) 247-8, 255-64. 
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The ‘doubling of the self is a phenomenon that appears in entries of private diaries and 
consists in the division of the diarist’s self into two: the self that acts and the self that 
observes and writes. This phenomenon can be found in Dragoumis! Aa nuepoAoyíov, 
Seferis’ Mépeç and Theotokas’ Tetpadia nuepodoyiov. There are entries where the doubling 
of the self occurs in practice and entries where it is described, discussed or analysed. All 
these reveal the three Greek diarists’ contradictory feelings about the doubling of the self, 
but also the latter’s significance for the private diary. 


A diarist seems to be free to write whatever comes to his or her mind; ‘there is no set 
form, no required content’, as Philippe Lejeune put it." However, most private diaries (or 
journals) appear to share a number of common characteristics. At least, that is what is 
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À note on quotations: The extracts from diary entries are quoted in their original orthography and typography 
(italics, punctuation marks etc.) but using the standard monotonic system. In quotations, the following signs 
are used: [...] = a part of text is omitted; [/] = new paragraph. Unless otherwise stated, the translations of 
French passages into English are mine. 

1 ‘What is a diary? [/] I studied the genre for more than a dozen years before it occurred to me to define it. 
I know very well what a diary is! [...] There is no set form, no required content. You have a free hand. The 
word ‘diary’ is itself straightforward’ (P. Lejeune, ‘Composing a diary’, transl. K. Durnin, in J. D. Popkin and 
J. Rak (ed.), On Diary (Honolulu HI 2009) 168). 

2 The terms ‘private diary’ and ‘journal’ are used here interchangeably. Both these terms are employed in 
Abrams’ Glossary of Literary Terms in order to describe the same kind of text. In contrast, R. Fothergill prefers, 
along with ‘journal’, the term ‘personal diary’ and A. Aronson uses just the term ‘diary’, while W. Matthews 
is probably the only one who makes a distinction between ‘diary’ and ‘journal’. See M. H. Abrams, A 
Glossary of Literary Terms, 7th edn (Fort Worth TX 1999) 22; R. Fothergill, Private Chronicles. A Study 
of English Diaries (London 1974); A. Aronson, Studies in Twentieth-century Diaries. The Concealed Self 
(Lewiston NY 1991); W. Matthews, ‘The diary: a neglected genre’, The Sewanee Review 85 (1977) 286-8. 
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claimed or implied in a number of French studies about the private diary in general or 
about certain French diarists.° 

As far as the Modern Greek language is concerned, only a handful of private diaries 
have been published, most of which have been written by people better known for their 
literary work.* This is probably the reason why the few published Greek journals have 
often been regarded either as raw material for the diarist's literary oeuvre or as a source 
of historic information, if not anecdotes. In these instances the diary texts have been 
utilised as possessing no particular characteristics of their own, as if they were accumula- 
tions of information, news and opinions destined to shed light on the biography or the 
literary work of the diarist. 

Even if this approach has often been fruitful, the case of Seferis's journal being the 
most impressive example, private diaries have often fallen short of the expectations about 
them or have provoked uneasiness, uncertainties, and unanswered questions. For example, 
Ion Dragoumis' private diary did not contain the information its editors expected regard- 
ing the political events in which the diarist took part, and Savvidis dismisses this journal 
as egocentric.’ Contoyanni found the diversity of content of Seferis’ private diary unusual 
and Samouil wondered why its first volume contained so much information that the diarist 
already knew as well as extended literary passages.® Finally, most of the reviews of the 


3 See, for example, P. Lejeune and C. Bogaert, Le Journal intime. Histoire et anthologie (Paris 2006), F. 
Simonet- Tenant, Le Journal intime. Genre littéraire et écriture ordinaire, 2nd edn (Paris 2004) and E. Marty, 
L'écriture du jour. Le Journal d'André Gide (Paris 1985). The reason for focusing on French theoretical and 
critical texts about the private diary is that in the French-speaking world there has been a constant interest 
in the individual and distinct character of the genre, as opposed to the general interest in the similarities of 
the various forms of life-writing that dominates the recent English literature on the subject. See, for example, 
L. Marcus, Auto/biographical Discourses. Criticism, Theory, Practice (Manchester 1994), P. J. Eakin, How Our 
Lives Become Stories. Making Selves (Ithaca NY 1999), D. Martinson, In the Presence of Audience. The Self in 
Diaries and Fiction (Columbus OH 2003). 

4 Contrary to the case of diarists such as Samuel Pepys, Henri Frédéric Amiel or Anne Frank, there is no 
Greek diarist who is best known for his or her diary. Apart from the journals of Ion Dragoumis, Seferis and 
Theotokas that are discussed here, the private diaries of Stephanos Koumanoudis, Philippos Dragoumis and 
Georgios Drosinis have also been published, but the first two are relatively short, and Drosinis’ Huspoddyia 
cover only a small proportion of the diarist's life. See S. Koumanoudis, HuepoAóyiov 1845-1867, ed. S. N. 
Koumanoudis and A. Matthaiou (Athens 1990), P. Dragoumis, HuepoAóyio. AAgcávópeia 1916, ed. G. I. Ioannou 
(Ioannina 1984) and G. Drosinis, Huepoddyia, ed. G. Papakostas (Athens 2003). There are many more ‘public 
diaries’ and few ‘partial diaries’ that have been also published in Greek. For the use of the term ‘partial diary’ 
see P. Lejeune, ‘How do diaries end?’, Biography, 24.1 (Winter 2001) 101; for ‘public diaries’ see below. 

S See T. Veremis and G. Koliopoulos, *Ewayoywó onpei@po’ in I. Dragoumis, Póka nuepoAoyíov A’ (1908— 
1912), ed. Th. Veremis and G. Koliopoulos, 2nd edn (Athens 1988) v—viii and G. P. Savvidis, ‘To Aezwó nuepoAóyio 
£VÓóc aképatov &vtpa' [review of Theotokas’ private diary], in his Kaetavóyoya (Athens 1989) 161. Concerning 
the emphasis on the self as an attribute of the private diary see the discussion about intimacy below. 

6 See V. Contoyanni, ‘Georges Séféris et son journal’, unpublished doctoral thesis, Paris IV-Sorbonne, Uni- 
versité de Paris, 1983, 160—1 and A. Samouil, O fu6óg tov ka0pégtg. O André Gide koi n nuepodoyiaxn uoOonAaocía 
atv EAAáóo (Iraklion 1998) 254—6. The diversity of its content has often been considered one of the journal's 
main characteristics; see, for example, M. Braud, La Forme des jours. Pour une poétique du journal personnel 
(Paris 2006) 182—206 and B. Didier, Le Journal intime, 3rd edn (Paris 2002) 11-18 and 187-93. 
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first edition of Theotokas' private diary seem to present it as a political text (‘Ta xpiowa 
xypovia’, ‘O aipetiKóc tou MUEdEvPepropod’, “Evac amoAoyntis tov aottKko0 QuUeAguOsgpicuoD0") 
and even describe it as 'papropíeg" and ‘anopvnpovedpata’ (‘Or paptupies tov I'wbpyou 
Geotoká yia ta MPOBANpaTa tnc e£xoxric tov’, ‘Ta axopvnpoveopaa tov T. Ozotoká).7 

The specific issues raised above can certainly find sufficient answers if the findings of 
the relevant French studies, which are based on a much larger corpus of journals, are 
taken into account. Discussing the Greek examples of the private diary in the light of 
generic features pointed out by French diary theory and concentrating on what might be 
common to all Greek journals will initially contribute to a better knowledge about this 
often neglected autobiographical genre of writing. Most importantly, this awareness of the 
generic characteristics of the Greek private diary would offer the means to identify the 
individuality or the originality of each journal; moreover, it might even provide the grounds 
for discussing whether the practice of diary writing has influenced the diarists’ literary 
work. 

One characteristic of the private diary in particular is very often discussed in the 
relevant French literature, namely intimacy (‘intimité’), about which often inconsistent 
and occasionally vague claims have been made.* Nonetheless, the notion of intimacy had 
been so closely associated with the diary as to become part of the relevant French term: 
journal intime. During the early nineteenth century the adjective intime was added to the 
noun journal in order to distinguish the diary from the newspaper.’ The term journal 
intime also helped later in distinguishing the private diary from the external diary or 
chronicle. As Gusdorf explains, the journal intime as opposed to the journal externe 
follows more the intimate reality than the external actuality, and is a chronicle of the self 
more than it is of the world and of others.'? In addition, Girard claims that intimacy lies 
in the fact that the observation is set towards the self of the diarist and in that the diarist’s 
inner life is expressed or exposed in it.! He argues that ‘even if the diarist is evoking 
events, even if he is livened up by an encounter with another person or by a conversation, 
it is neither the events nor the conversation that interest him but only their resonance or 


7 See C. L. Karaoglou and N. Deligiannaki, Bifüioypagía I'iópyov Geotoká 1974—2002 (Thessaloniki 2004) 50. 
Regarding the political or ‘external’ aspects of Theotokas' diary see D. Tziovas, ‘IIpédoyoc’ in G. Theotokas, 
Tetpadia nuepodoyiov 1939-1953, ed. D. Tziovas, 3rd edn (Athens 2005) 25-9 and 51. 

8 For example, Pachet claims that ‘intimacy that attracts diarists and makes them write every day is the thread 
which braids in the depths of their writing and unifies the diary pages together'. By contrast, Lejeune and 
Bogaert associate intimacy with what the diarist considers secret and with his or her effort to make his journal 
illegible to others through the use, for example, of foreign languages, shorthand, initials, graphic symbols etc. 
(P. Pachet, Les Barometres de âme. Naissance du journal intime, 2nd edn (Paris 2001) 13-14 and Lejeune and 
Bogaert, Le Journal intime, 138-42). Other characteristics of the private diary that have been widely discussed 
apart from intimacy are the existence of dates that fragment the diary text into entries and the thematic 
diversity of the diary content. 

9 See Simonet-Tenant, Le Journal intime, 15-23. 

10 G. Gusdorf, La Découverte de soi (Paris 1948) 39-42. 

11 A. Girard, Le Journal intime, 2nd edn (Paris 1986) 3—5. 
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even their refraction in his consciousness'.? Finally, as Marty’s findings about Gide's 
Journal suggest, intimacy might be also identified in repetitions, the use of initials and 
changes of grammatical person or other discourse deviations when these are due to the 
emphasis that is placed on the diarist's inner life.? 

Overall, intimacy is a dynamic element of the private diary, which apart from the 
content (what the diarist writes about) can also be detected in the discourse (the way the 
diarist writes).‘* One of the most interesting manifestations of intimacy is dédoublement, 
a phenomenon that has been described in French diary theory but also has a striking 
presence in examples of Modern Greek private diaries. 

According to Béatrice Didier, che writing of a journal inevitably divides the diarist 
into two, the one who sees himself acting and the one who acts, the writer and his 
material, the subject and the object of the writing. But dédoublement (which can be trans- 
lated as ‘doubling of the self’) does not simply occur in practice in most private diaries 
but is also, according to Didier, the phenomenon most frequently and universally observed 
by the diarists themselves. Thus the doubling of the self is a phenomenon that can occur 
in practice in a journal, but it can also be described explicitly in it; in the first case, there 
are entries where dédoublement manifests itself and, in the second, entries where the 
same phenomenon is described. The most famous description of the doubling of the self 
is probably that of the French diarist Benjamin Constant, in the entry for 11 April 1804 
of his Journaux Intimes: "There are two persons in me, of whom the one observes the 
other, knowing well that its convulsive movements are bound to pass’.’® Finally, since 
dédoublement derives, according to Didier, from the fact that the self becomes the object 
of the writing, then the doubling of the self is obviously a result of the emphasis placed 
on the diarist's self. This is why dédoublement should be considered a manifestation of 
intimacy. 


In this article the doubling of the self will be sought in the private diaries of Ion Dragou- 
mis, George Seferis and George Theotokas. Both the entries in which dédoublement occurs 


12 Ibid., 4. 

13 É. Marty, ‘Introduction’ in A. Gide, Journal I. 1887-1925, ed. E. Marty (Paris 1996) xxxix—xlix. 

14 See N. Falagkas, ‘The writing of intimacy: a reading of the private diaries of lon Dragoumis, George Seferis 
and George Theotokas from the perspective of genre theory’, unpublished doctoral thesis, King’s College 
London, University of London, 2008, 45-57. 

15 Didier, Le Journal intime, 116-19. Concerning the doubling of the self see also A. Montandon, ‘En guise 
d’introduction. De soi à soi: les métamorphoses du temps’, in A. Montandon (ed.), De Soi à soi: l'écriture 
comme autobospitalité (Clermont-Ferrand 2004) 13-18, D. Corrado, *L'hóte intime: figures du narrataire dans 
le journal’, ibid., 85-7 and Braud, La Forme des jours, 113-15. Cf. J. C. Oates, The Journal of Joyce Carol 
Oates, ed. G. Johnson (New York 2007) xiv. 

16 B. Constant, Journaux intimes, ed. A. Roulin and C. Roth (Paris 1994) 76. 
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in practice and the ones where this phenomenon is described by the diarists will be dis- 
cussed here. 

Greek politician and author Ion Dragoumis (1878-1920) started keeping a private 
diary in 1895. Four volumes of this diary were published under the title $644a nuepoAoyíoo 
from 1985 to 1988, covering the years 1895 to 1902 (the first volume) and 1908 to 1920 
(the fourth, fifth and sixth volumes), whereas the remaining two volumes have not yet 
been published. According to the editors, Dragoumis wrote his journal in fifteen note- 
books consisting of a total of 1748 manuscript pages without many corrections and with 
very few additions." | 

During 1895, the first year of Dragoumis' diary, there are only eight entries, albeit 
extremely long, under the general title ‘Avapvioeic, é01 Kor c1cOjpata’. This title is sur- 
prisingly suitable, as these first eight entries look more like school assignments or essays. 
The transformation of dó4AAa nuepodoyiov into a private diary occurs in its second year, 
something that is evident in the highly self-reflective entry for 10 August 1896.18 Another 
sign of this transformation is probably the entry for 6 August 1896, which contains a 
dialogue between "Iov' and *Zove(ónoig'.^ The diarist appears to be divided into two parts 
so distinct that they can even talk with each other; this is certainly a manifestation of the 
doubling of the self. Moreover, the last to speak, who is also the one that opened the 
discussion, is "Iov', who says: “Eye óíkaiov. Hpoona86 ócov to óvvatóv neptooótepov va 
O£ QKO00, Va c£ £Uyapiotroo, va Bavuacðó kat va £exativeOO and og xat póvnv. Ot GAAoL 
épyovtai émeita’.*? In these concluding lines, “Iwv’ surrenders to his (ovvg(ónoig, while 
other people are considered less important than the various parts of the diarist's self and 
their relationship. Consequently, the emphasis on the diarist's self led here not only to 
dédoublement, but also to quite an egocentric statement that what other people might 
think or could say is less important than the diarist's inner dialogue. 

In the above entry dédoublement is visibly enacted, but in Dragoumis’ $5/4a 
nuepodoyiov there are also descriptions of this experience, in line with what Didier has 
observed in the case of the French diarists, namely that they thematize the division of their 
self. For example, in the entry for December 1909 he writes: 


Eyó kai o eavtdc pov. Autá eivai ta d5v0 zpócoma zou siva uéca uou. Ti óutpóoonoc 
mov sipa! [...] TAayiatovtas ákovoa oa ma pœv zov EAEyE tov EAvTOD uou «E, tpa 


17 T. Sotiropoulos, ‘Fioayoyixó onpeiopo’, in I. Dragoumis, Sida nuspodoyiov E’ (1913—1917), ed. T. 
Sotiropoulos (Athens 1986) x and A. Angelou, ‘IIpoAeyépeva’, in I. Dragoumis, $644a nuepoAoyíoo A’, ed. Th. 
Veremis and G. Koliopoulos (Athens 1985) xii. 

18 I. Dragoumis, 544a nuepodoyiov A’ (1895—1902), ed. T. Sotiropoulos (Athens 1988) 29-30. 

19 'Tov. Eip £yootfis ń Oxi; [/] Zoveiógoic. Na íócpev. [/] Tov. Bon8ó roug GAXovug ótav éxovv av&ykuv Bonsíac, 
T.X. touc mt@yovds. Otav Baotá Kaveic tinota papo 1] kat £Aagpóv tov zapakaAó va pov to 9601] yó va to Baotózo 
dia va unv Komacn. And eywiopdv to kápvo avtd; did va ue excavécovv ónAaó1; [/] Zoveiógoic. Oy and eyoropdv. 
Ano ayümrnv zpoc touc GAAOUG, and eAenpooóvuv: and AdANHV tá tov Kózov tov GAAOD. [/] Tov. EpyaCouar, komaca, 
npoona0ó va yívouai KaAAitepoc. Aati; [/] Zoveidyoic. And ayómnv me epyaocíag ka rrjg apETic aiá ka spov’ 
(Dragoumis, Púa nuspodoyiov A’, 28—9). Didier describes a similar dialogue in Stendhal’s journal; Didier, 
Le Journal intime, 119. 

20 Dragoumis, 644a nuspodoyiov A’, 29. 
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NECE va KOUINVEIc». IIoi0g 11av; O «eyo», nov aoo £000£ otov «eavtó LOD» TH óurcaryr| 
va onkadsi va zási va avoiget vo rapáðvpo va aepíost triv k&papa. yia va unv neĝáve and 
acgvéia, tópa TOV énos THV áógi va Savan£og va Koumst. O «eyo» sivat mio £Sunvog 
KAL TIO ËVTVNTÓG ANd TOV KEAVTO uou». AEV topo va TapadEeytH NAG O «KEY» Eiva eksesivo 
TOV À£V ot GVOpMTO1 «yuyr|» xat o KEAVTOG uou» EKEÍVO TOD AEV KOMPM», UA LOD MaivEetat 
TOG O KEYH» £ívat EAAMPOTEPOG, ALO GVAOS ANG TOV «EavTO uou» zou eivai mio Bapúc Kat 
TLO SOvAtKdS OTIC opuéc TOV KOPLLIOD ov.?! 


In the first line, the diarist introduces the two persons inside him, and in the rest of the 
quoted entry he tries to describe and distinguish these two different versions of his own 
self. He rejects the idea that this division is similar to the one between body and soul. 
However, the description that he gives of the two selves is still in terms of materiality. 
Moreover, the pair ‘yó’ and ‘eavtdc pov’ is probably different from "Iov' and ‘Luveidnoic’ 
of the previous entry, and there is yet another pair in the entry for September 1909: 
‘o puikpótepoc £eavtóc pov’ and ‘o pEyaADTEpos EaVTdG pov". It should be noted that, despite 
the fact that the self described above as ‘ey’ is given the privilege of direct speech in 
that entry, the doubling of the self is not experienced during the diary writing, as was the 
case with the previous entry. Here dédoublement has been experienced outside the private 
diary, prior to the writing of the journal and then simply reported in it. 

The doubling of the self is further discussed, and even with its own name, in the 
entry for 16 July 1901: 


J'aime le dédoublement: [/] AnAaón: [/] a) Na xávo Kati: va okéxvopat, va oio0ávopot, 
va npátto — ónAaón va GEA, ylati patter kaveic exeivo mov ési kat O£AseL eksesivo TOV 
MpattEr. O€Anoic eive mávtote n veAewottkr] emOvpía tov avOpaxov, la volition déter- 
minante. [...] (/] B) Na éépo t1 kávæ (va sym ovveidnot tov ti kávo). AnAaór| Béo va 
Kávo KÁTI «at va. DAénxo aviukeuieviKóg AVTO TOV Küvo, VA to Kpívo, va to avaÀO0, TOL 
va to cuv0éro.? 


Dragoumis does not, of course, refer here to the term dédoublement of later diary theory, 
but probably to the much earlier and more general meaning of the word in psychology." 


21 I. Dragoumis, Póla guepoAoyíov A‘ (1908—1912), ed. T. Veremis and G. Koliopoulos, 2nd edn (Athens 1988) 
107. See also the entry for 15 Jan. 1900; Dragoumis, $644a nuepodoyiov A‘, 53. 

22 'Gaópnale Lovaya tnv opopoià tovg kat uny tovg Cnteic timote GAAO yia tov savtd cov, tov gikpórepo. O 
peyaAotepoc EQVTÓG cov dev Exet aváykr va tov divovv TÍTOTE, Taipver udvoc TOV TNV OLOpOLe zov DAénet unpootá TOV. 
M’ apéoel o Leyaddtepos savtds pov’ (Dragoumis, $644a nuepoAoyloo A’, 84). 

23 Dragoumis, ®6A,a nuspodoyiov A’, 138. | 
24 According to Le Grand Robert ‘dédoublement’ or ‘dédoublement de la personnalité! is a term in psycho- 
logy meaning 'trouble qui se manifeste par la présence, chez le méme sujet, de deux types de comportement, 
l'un normal et adapté, l'autre pathologique, présentant un caractére d'automatisme' and ‘fait d'avoir deux 
comportements différents, deux ensembles de traits de caractère’ (Le Grand Robert de la langue francaise, 
cd-rom 2001, s.v. dédoublement). The term ‘dédoublement de la personnalité! is usually translated into English 
as ‘split personality’; see, for example, The Concise Oxford-Hachette French Dictionary, cd-rom 1998, s.v. 
dédoublement. 
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But what he describes next is evidently the dédoublement of the diarist. In the point 
noted as ‘a the correlation of the diarist's actions with his desires is discussed, while 
in point ‘P’ the diarist praises self-knowledge; it can be acquired, he believes, by objective 
observation, judgement and analysis of one's self acting, and he concludes: ‘Na sipa eyo 
Kat vac GAAOc nov BAéng ug. Avtóg o &AXoc épyevai oyeoóv návta Emeita. Kor sneið avtdc 
sive £yÀ, yávo TOAdV kapó nov uxopoóoca va petayeipioðó káptvovtac áa ka akóun GAA.” 
In these lines what starts as a prompt (with a subjunctive in the first person) soon becomes 
a description of a repetitive experience (with indicatives in the third person), generating 
doubts as to whether the dédoublement presented initially as a conscious choice was not, 
after all, just an experience described and, moreover, an undesired one. This is because, 
despite having stated in the beginning that he loved the ‘dédoublement’, the diarist appears 
in this last phrase to be rather discontented with the implications of this division, some- 
thing that becomes apparent in the sentence that follows the two points explaining the 
doubling: ‘H avóAvoic pod yivetor appwoteia, Kar eneth OTAV avaXoopat DAéno næg Sev sipa 
tínote TOAD oxovóaío, aneAriCopor koi Sev éyo 51001 va kávo tinote.’”° 

Apart from the diarist’s controversial feelings about the doubling of his own self, in 
this entry there is also a new description of the two selves (Na siuu ey@ ka évac GAAOG 
nou Béns ps.’). This time, however, there are no names (“Tov / Lvveidnoic’, ‘eyo / savtdc 
uov’ or *jukpótepog / ueyaADtepog Eavtds pov’) but instead the different roles of the selves: 
the one ‘is’ whereas the other ‘sees’. This description is similar to that of Constant 
quoted above. For most diarists, and for Dragoumis in particular, self-observation and 
self-analysis are considered as main functions, if not objectives, of private diary writing.” 
But since both of these functions presuppose the doubling of the self, according to this 
entry at least, then dédoublement is not just a consequence of diary writing but is 
regarded as a crucial constituent of it that derives from the same needs and serves the same 
goals as the writing of a private diary. 

A similar (but more favourable) description of the doubling of the self can be found 
in Dragoumis’ journal almost a decade later. In the entry for December 1910 the diarist 
discusses Nietzsche's views and explains what one should do in order to understand 
other people. He concludes: 


TOTE, av Éyetg vadó napatnpntikó xat óu$0goT va ypáye To ti EvoIWOES kat SEV 
KOVPGOTHKEs and tnv evépysia, propeis va neis OTL Dprikec tq yvóon (la connaissance). 


25 Dragoumis, úlla nuspodoyiov A’, 138 

26 Ibid. 

27 For example: 'Ilapatupó tov £avtó pov. Oa tov zapatqprico akóua kapó kat ue MOAAV avrikeuievikórqta. Oa 
60 noto &ípat ku TL npénEI va kávo' (Dragoumis, $044a nuepoAoyíov A’, 127, June 1910); ‘Katacxonedopat oAo£va, 
SNAGSY EYO KATAOKONEDW TOV £XUTÓ pov KAL ALTO ONLGivEl AMS SEV nepvo azpóosyrr tH Con pov’ (Dragoumis, 044a 
nuepodoyion E', 39, Feb. 1914); ‘Kar ta a1oOqpata óa avté t600 óvvatá, t600 yrummtá, tóoo Bépoia nov sivar avayKny 
ANOAVTN VA TA VOIHGM AKOLA zepicoótepo, va TA yapåčo akoua Pabdtepa uéca pov. Kar yv avtd KéGopar xat ta 
ypéoo ©’ avtd to tetpddio’ (Dragoumis, Sidla nuepoloyion A’, 157, Jan. 1911). See also Dragoumis, 44a 
nuepoAoyioo E’, 119, Dec. 1915. 
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Xperacetar Óuoc TOAD Sbvayn yia va avOéEer Evac tétotoc &ávOponoc LEGA otouc avOpámnouvc, 
Kar yperaCetat va siva Kar óutAóc &vOponoc (Evac nov Evepyei Kar Evac mov BA£neu.7* 


Finally, there are entries in Sida nuepoAoyíov where the doubling of the self is implied 
rather than manifested: although there are not two distinct selves, the diarist nonetheless 
refers to himself as if he were a different person.” An example of this can be found in the 
entry for October 1916: *Mévo ue tov eavtó pov. Tov éyo ovvnGice ue TH ovvtpogiá pov.” 
Here too the doubling of the self results in the use of a first-person pronoun (‘th ovvtpoqiá 
uov’) instead of a third-person pronoun to indicate the noun phrase ‘tov eavtd’, while, 
in the entry for 16 July 1901 discussed above, a verb in the singular has two subjects 
(‘Na siya eyo ku évac dAAoc nov BAénzet ue."). These examples show that the doubling of 
the self can lead to extreme grammatical irregularity. Besides, there are many entries in 
Dragoumis' private diary where the diarist uses the third person in order to refer to his 
own actions, words or even feelings; this is a discourse deviation that might be considered 
a parallel phenomenon (if not a result) of the doubling of the self?! 


According to Roderick Beaton, the poet and essayist George Seferis (1900-1971), who 
worked as a diplomat, kept a diary from as early as 1916.” Seven volumes of his private 
diary entitled Mépec, covering the period 1925 to 1960, were published from 1973 to 1990. 
Seferis had prepared his journal for publication up to the year 1951 and even wrote an 
introductory note to the volume he entitled Mépec tov 1945-1951. 

In Seferis’ private diary a grammatical distortion, similar to those found in Dragou- 
mis’ journal, is evident in the first example of the doubling of the self. On the very first 
page of Mépec A’ Seferis writes: “Otav Wie ue avtóv tov kópio, dev eípat £yó nov pA, 
eiva Kámotoc GAO nov tov pyuovpar.’ The dédoublement in Mépec is probably more 


28 Dragoumis, $644a nuepodoyiov A’, 153. 

29 For example: ‘Eipai padwpévos pe tov £xvtó pov, xat ótav zwuvopaot pači tov sivat ypivia ka kakopotipiá. Orav 
ÓLAG TÓXEL KAL PÓCA pe TOV eavtó pov sivari yapá 000, t£toi zov otov kóopo dev Exel GAAN’ (Dragoumis, 5/40 
nuepodoyion E', 84, Sep. 1914); *Mexaqépo uati pov tov eavtd Lov, aképio, avtóv éxo obvtpogo ota ta£íót pov kat 
yopiCovpe m Yn paki kat nepvoúue KaAG. Trati ékapa to yópo Tov KÓOMOV KAL TOV EAVTOD UOV Kal za vto ÓTOV zr]yaívo, 
Bpíoko tov eavtó pov oto nAdt pov’ (ibid., 144, Apr. 1916). 

30 . Dragoumis, Dúha yuepodoyion E’, 155. 

31 See, for example, the entry for July 1912 (Dragoumis, 6/4a nuspodoyiov A’, 231) and compare the use of 
the second person in the entry for Sep. 1909 quoted above (note 22). | 
32 R. Beaton, ‘Translator’s introduction’, in G. Seferis, A Levant Journal, ed. R. Beaton (Jerusalem 2007) xiii. 
Cf. G. Seferis, Mépeç E’. 1 I'evápg 1945-19 Anpidn 1951, 2nd edn, ed. E. Kasdaglis (Athens 1996) 9. 

33 On Seferis’ journal see T. Michailidou, 'TipoAoywó onpeimpa’, in G. Seferis, Mépec Z’, ed. T. Michailidou, 
2nd reprint (Athens 1996) 14-18, Contoyanni, ‘Georges Séféris et son journal’, 169—77, and K. T. Dimaras, 
*HyuepoAóyto!, To Bhua, 24 Feb. 1978, 1-2. 

34 G. Seferis, Mépec A’. 16 DeBpovapiov 1925 — 17 Avyobotov 1931, ed. E. Kasdaglis, 4th reprint (Athens 2003) 
2,2 0ct. 1925. 
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intense than in the private diary of Dragoumis, and also that of Theotokas.? The first 
manifestation of the doubling of the self was found on the first page of Mépec and the 
clearest description of this phenomenon is also written fairly early on in this journal: 


O óvOponogc eivai zt&vta. OUtAÓG: EKEÍVOG TOV TPATTEL, Kt EKEÍVOG xov BAEMEL tov EAVTO tou 
VO. TPÅTTEL EKEÍVOG TOV UztOQépet Kt EKEÍVOG TOV DAénzgt tov EAVTO tov va vropéper ekeivos 
NOV gQicÜóGvetai Ki EKEivos TOV zapatnpsei TOV EavTd tov va aroPdvetat. Orav AEM Eva), 
1i £VVOO, TO EYW pov A ý B; Ku avtó deiyver mmc £ivat oyed0v advvato va siva KaveEic 
Eldikpivtjs.°° 


This paragraph contains a prototypical description of the intimate phenomenon of 
the doubling of the self, expressed with remarkable clarity. Seferis refers to the same 
pair (one acting and one observing) as Constant and Dragoumis and he also seems as 
concerned for the consequential insincerity as Dragoumis was in the exclamatory phrase 
(‘Ti 6utpócomoc xov £íuaw^) of his second entry discussed above. 

Seferis mentions here two selves (‘to £yó pov A rj B") and the question is who is speak- 
ing in that entry. Is it one of those two, or maybe a third who is observing them both? In 
addition, the identity of *avtóc o xópioc! on the first diary page is highly dubious and could 
well be another indication of the same doubling of the self that is described here (between 
A and B) or a proof of the existence of a third part of the diarist's self. Didier has argued 
that the private diary is a theatre of masks and ‘a scholarly pantomime where the diarist 
is happy to play all the roles, master and servant and, above all, director of that psycho- 
drama that he plays to himself’.** In Mépec, an almost prototypical description of this 
schema can be found: 


AVTÓG, 0 ÉvaG, MOV EAEYYETAL ANG TH 0£Anor] tov, zou EYEL VTOLOVH, xat OTOYACETAL, Kat 
EVEPYEL HE TH Qpóvnon mov d100étE1. Kt avtoc, o GAXoG, nov Eival THEADS yix TO NPAUA TOV 
Tov tapiacer, ya ma BEBaiwon Cars, Etoystoc va ta naike GAG yia CAG, oxpoypnévog anró 
pi «Aoyikr]» GAAov vÓzOU, ZavtodbvaLN, MOV TOV AEEL MSG AAAS tinote Sev unopei va 
Kpatnbsi otépto, mac OAa Oa yaðoúv oa ma MODYTA OTEYVIS áúuuov éca ANd Ta SaYTDAG 
TOV — N OVYKATOIKIA. AVT@V tov ÔVO, SLOAOD ovykatotkía AYYEAOV «at KTHVOUG (Kat otoug 
OVO, VAAPYEL KAL TO MYYEALKO Kati TO KTHVMSEC), küzote DTOMEPTH, küzote vpayoóta. Kar 
o tpítoc zov TapaKoAovOei Sev ebdyetar owte o Evac va Asiyet OTE o GAAOG.”? 


35 For example: ‘Bappa, Bapépor azeAmotixd. Avtá ovoid Sev ta Àéo OE Kavévav obte kat otov EQVTÓ LOU’ 
(G. Seferis, Mépeç B’. 24 Avyototov 1931-12 GeBpovapiov 1934, ed. D. Maronitis (Athens 1984) 12, 12 Sep. 1931); 
‘T? anóyea konka. O cavróç pov eiye Byer éčw. Eívat n0Ad kaá Eton, yw. tqv Mpa’ (Seferis, Mépeç E’, 63, 14 
Oct. 1946). See also Seferis, Mépeç A’, 42, 9 Feb. 1926; Seferis, Mépeç B', 140, 27 Dec. 1933; G. Seferis, Mépeç T”. 
16 AnpiAg 1934—14 AexéuBpn 1940 (Athens 1984) 64, 8 Jun. 1937. In the entry for 30 Dec. 1925 (Seferis, Mépeç 
A', 26) the description of the doubling of the self concludes with a comment about Narcissus; see Contoyanni, 
‘Georges Séféris et son journal’, 254. 

36 Seferis, Mépeç A’, 21, 2 Oct. 1925. 

37 Cf. ‘The diarist is two: there is the one who acts and the one that sees himself acting and writes’ (Didier, 
Le Journal intime, 116). 

38 Didier, Le Journal intime, 121-2. 

39 Seferis, Mépeg E’, 102, 10 July 1947. 
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All three, master, servant and director, appear to be here, so distinct that they interact 
with one another. In this way the doubling of the self might result in the existence not 
of two, but of three selves. And it must be the acting self that has been further divided 
into the first two selves that cohabit, while the observing one must be identified with the 
third self of this entry. Furthermore, and in contrast to the negative feelings expressed in 
almost all other entries depicting or referring to this phenomenon, in this one Seferis ap- 
pears quite pleased or at least comfortable with this polyphony and that particular multi- 
plicity of himself. It may be the case that after more than twenty years of diary 
writing he had come to terms with what diary writing causes (and/or presupposes). 

Nevertheless, in both the entries seen so far describing this phenomenon, Seferis does 
not appear to associate the doubling (or, maybe, the tripling) of his self with the act 
of diary writing. On the contrary, in the first of them he clearly declares that all human 
beings are double. Yet in an entry published in Mépec B’ he speaks about a self thinking 
and a different one writing the journal: 


BéBaia, av o OKEATOMEVOS EAUTOG HOV GKOVE tov EAUTO TOV YPagEL tpa, Ba Tov ’AEys: 
«Dike pov, tinote Òe OOivETaL anró Ta npiv: Béres koi TPOYMpEic náv otn dovei». To 
tépa, OAAG EYO otauathosi oa. va £yet TeAELdoEL n Cor) pov.‘ 


Consequently, Seferis does eventually associate dédoublement with diary writing. In this 
entry it is the turn of the observing self to be divided into two. Consequently, the total 
selves described so far are four: two acting and two observing (or even five if we include 
‘avtév tov KÜpio! on the first page of Mépec A’). Moreover, in the entry for 14 February 
1933 Seferis mentions two more selves: ‘Etv áxpn, oto páOog sipar 500: éva véo radi 
TPOLEPE EVKÍVNTO, KL ÉVAG YEPOS youvaotris TOAD cogóc TOD SISGOKEL otov TPMTO TIG akpopaoíse 
tov." Likewise, in Dragoumis’ diary three pairs of selves have been encountered which 
cannot be identified with certainty with the acting self and the observing self that are also 
mentioned. 

As Didier argues, there is no end to the multiplicity of the ‘I’: it can be doubled to 
infinity. This is so because ‘the journal, born from a malaise of identity, cannot but mul- 
tiply it, reflect it to infinity: this malaise spreads the different “I”s to the journal itself, 
which is, at least, a faithful reflection of this fundamental instability of the diarist and his 
writing.’ In fact, according to Didier, the infinite doubling of the self is what is responsible 


for the desire for publication, because then the multiple selves can acquire the only unity 
possible, that of the published book.* 


40 Seferis, Mépec B’, 100, 29 Jan. 1933. 

41 Seferis Mépec B’, 106. The same pair of selves reappears in the entry for 3 Mar. 1933: "Eneos o uixpdc and 
ta oxyotwi&. O yépoc, 1pouaypuévoc, &ónvnoe xat póvaćče: «EquiATR»" (ibid., 112). There are more entries where a 
continuous doubling of the self is described: ‘Ma 11 yiveta £66 uéca; Lhpepa to anóyevpa eixa tnv evtónoon noc 
n oKéyn uoo eiye adeldoet Kat om Béon tns Bpiokórave 800 &yvootot xov ovCNntTovoav Ki anogácujav yix my cóyn 
pov. [...] Oozov va yopico to Q0AXo, £yo aAAGEEL, éywa &AXog (Seferis, Mépeo A’, 8, 25 Jul. 1925); *Evtmtó 
yi&upiotóá. Me mov; Eia BéBaroc nog vmdpyer évac károioc,  MEPloodtepor Kar vioupíGo ateAsiota pači touc. 
Esyopifwm to oopoio and opiopéva cóupova mov mpowépovv’ (ibid., 77, 7 Sep. 1926). 

42 Didier, Le Journal intime, 123-4, 136-7. 
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The novelist, essayist and playwright George Theotokas (1905—1966), who worked as a 
lawyer, began keeping a private diary at least from 1932.9 The surviving portion of this 
diary was written in 1135 pages unevenly divided into twelve notebooks, covers the time 
period 1939 to 1953 and was first published in one volume in 1987 under the title Tzrpáóia 
nuepodoyiov. According to the editor, Dimitris Tziovas, some of the pages of the notebooks 
containing Theotokas' journal had been torn out, but overall his diary notebooks give the 
impression that he may have wanted to publish them.” 

According to what was seen above, Dragoumis' $0A4a nuepodoyiov and Seferis’? Mépec 
contain both manifestations and many detailed descriptions of the doubling of the self. 
Both these categories of entries can also be found in Theotokas’ Terpáóia nuepodoyiov, but 
no entry concerning dédoublement in this private diary is as striking as its first appearance. 
In the entry for 30 March 1939 Theotokas quotes Constant's description of dédoublement 
mentioned above in order to subscribe to it: 


Benjamin Constant: «Il y a en moi deux personnes dont l'une observe l'autre, sachant 
fort bien que ses mouvements convulsifs de douleur doivent passer». [/] Xeo16 yw 
uéva. TovAGy10t0 Gc onpepa.* 


This description of dédoublement from Constant's diary has been employed, for instance 
by Corrado, as an example of the phenomenon.* Theotokas’ initial agreement with it 
(‘omotd yia évo’) is not actually limited by the word ‘tovAdyioto’ in the next sentence. On 
the contrary, the phrase ‘tovAdyioto Gc orjuepa" shows that dédoublement was not a feeling 
of that particular moment but a long-lived experience that had lasted at least until the day 
of this entry. The rest of the journal bears witness to the fact that it continued. 

The next manifestation of the doubling of the self comes just three pages and thirteen 
days later, in the entry for 12 April 1939 that recounts his destruction of his earlier 
diaries: 


AvANTEPH axaoyxóAron: EV OWEL TNG EXIOTPATEDGEMS Kkataotpégo GTMEPA TAAIG npuepoAóyi 
kat ypáuuata. Oa "0gAa va Kav@ pua. yegvikr] ekkaðápion tov YEIlpOyPpaOMV uov, va KWo 
6,T1 cival oKápto, SnAad ta Tpia tétapta, La Sev EYM trjv WoYLKT npeuia zoo ypeiGetat 
yw ma této SovAEtA. Kı o GAAOS &évOportog uéca uou yaLoyEAG xat Kopoidever: n Evpónn 
eivat ota OnAa kat £00 káOgoat Kal ovAAOYyiCecal ta raMóyaptá oov!“ 


43 G. Theotokas, *Enueíoon tov ovyypagéa’, in his Hyepoddyio tc «Apyos» kar tov «Aaiuovíoo», ed. G. P. 
Savvidis, 2nd edn (Athens 1989) 13, 15; cf. G. P. Savvidis, *Enpsíopa tov enum], ibid., 147-52. 

44 See Tziovas, ‘IIpoAoyoc’, 39—55. 

45 Theotokas, Tetpédia nuepodoyiov, 72. Cf. Constant, Journaux intimes, 76. Theotokas slightly misquotes 
Constant and writes ‘dont l'une observe l'autre! instead of ‘dont une, observatrice de lautre’. 

46 Corrado, ‘L’héte intime’, 86 

47 Theotokas, Tetpddia nuepodoyion, 75. 
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In this entry a second person is introduced who is laughing at the diarist but is also 
situated inside him. The second person's words are separated from the rest of the text 
by a colon (but without inverted commas), and an exclamation mark is even added to 
underline his emphasis. The two persons, or rather selves, have different or rather opposed 
views: what are described as ‘yeipoypaga’ for the one is characterized as ‘naAwyapta’ by 
the other. It is probably significant that the second person appears without any further 
introduction (‘Kt o GAAoc ávOponog uéoa pov’) right after the destruction of the earlier 
diaries as if to imply that the doubling of the self is initiated by the diary writing itself. 

In the above entry, the experience of the doubling of the self is recorded and the 
two selves appear to exist in the diarist simultaneously, although no effort is made by 
Theotokas to define or name them. However, there are two more manifestations of the 
doubling of the self where, on the contrary, the two selves are described as belonging to 
different periods of time or to different ages of the diarist.^? 

In addition to the manifestations of the doubling of the self, there is also a description 
of this phenomenon. This time the cause is not Constant's words but the words of 
Theotokas' girlfriend known in Tetpadia nuepodoyion as ‘®.’: 


H o. pov Et: «Etny apx tno ayázrg nac ńoovv dbo &vOponzot. Yotepa otyá-otyó ot 
660 ápyicav va £vóvouvtat Kat tpa. éytvec évac». [/] KataAofoívo nepionua apod koi 
yw éva coxváà sía dvo. [/] Potó: «IIotóv ayanoboss an’ touc dv0;» «Exsivov nov pe 
QiAo0c£». vod. H epótnor| pov "tav avéntn.*? 


Here Theotokas affirms the dédoublement once again and distinguishes between an acting 
self (the one who kisses ®.) and a different one, probably matching the observing one 
in the quotation from Constant. The additional feature in the above entry, even in the 
girlfriend’s words, is that the doubling of the self is nullified by love. Theotokas neither 
accepts nor denies this. Nevertheless, as he admits and as the frequency of the entries 
shows, when he is feeling fulfilled by love, he stops writing in his journal, an indication 
that the diary writing and the doubling of the self coincide.?? 

Overall, the doubling of the self in Theotokas’ journal is manifested and described 
in a way similar to that of the other two. However, unlike Dragoumis and Seferis, in these 
manifestations and descriptions of this phenomenon Theotokas seems to be always at ease 
with, though often surprised at, the division of his own self. This may be explained, 


48 Throughout the entries for Dec. 1940 Theotokas describes his military life with much enthusiasm. In the 
entry for 23 Dec. 1940, after reading a critical comment about Aewvýç, he wonders: ‘Il6co axopakpóv6nka 
Eagvikd and to ytea1vd eavtó pov!’ (Theotokas, Terpáóia nuepodoyiov, 223); and at the end of the entry he writes: 
‘Toog &&pei av 6a Eavayvpiow noté 0’ avtdv tov Kóopo, TOV (tav oc XTEG o «x«óopoc pov»! (ibid., 224). In an entry 
of 1948, because of his strong feelings about Nafsika, his future wife, a younger self of the diarist appears to 
take over: ‘And tn ottyuf| ekeivyn mpE THY Ap@TOPOvAia o Tidpyos tov óskateooápov ń tov Šekáči xpovó, Simée 
and péca uov 6,71 Sev Tov Taipiace Kat, adiotayTa Kal avemIpbAayTa xat gorios cav madi, APdOMEPE oAókAnpn TH Cor 
tov’ (ibid., 617, 25 Feb. 1948). 

49 Theotokas, Tecpáóia nuepodoyiov, 454, 24 Mar. 1944. 

$0 See Theotokas, Tetpadia nuepoAoyíov, 621, 11 June 1948 and ibid., 623, 13 June 1949. 
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on the one hand, by the fact that his diary contains fewer such entries, which is to be 
expected since it is shorter than the other two. On the other hand, discontent is expressed 
mainly in the early volumes of the other two diaries, and the first part of Theotokas’ 
private diary is missing as it was destroyed.^! 


To sum up, in the private diaries of Ion Dragoumis, George Seferis and George Theotokas 
there are many entries where the doubling of the self, a phenomenon described in French 
diary theory, either occurs in practice or is described. Dédoublement is a manifestation 
of intimacy, but the emphasis placed on the diarist's self is evident in some of these entries 
in more ways: egocentric statements, discourse distortions or even grammatical irregu- 
larities. Moreover, according to some of the entries, especially from Dragoumis' private 
diary, the doubling of the self should not be regarded only as a consequence of the 
emphasis placed on the diarist's self, but also as a crucial element of the private diary 
that appears to fulfil che same needs as the act of diary writing. This is probably why the 
doubling of the diarist's self practically began simultaneously with the writing of each 
journal or, rather, signalled a new phase in all three of them. Furthermore, the doubling 
of the self continued throughout most of the three journals, and nearly every time this 
phenomenon was named or recorded new names for the divided selves were added and 
further divisions for the self were introduced. 

Finally, the presence of dédoublement in the three Greek private diaries demonstrated 
that recognising intimacy (and its manifestations) can be the key to understanding certain 
diary entries that would otherwise remain obscure. Finally, the decision to regard the 
Greek private diary as a genre of writing, that is to say as a group of texts with common 
features, has allowed both the similarity of the three journals and each one's individuality 
to surface. 


51 See the entry for 12 Apr. 1939 quoted above and Tziovas, 'IIpóAoyog', 51-2. 
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